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_ THE DURABLE MOTHPROOFER 


Geigy specialist si Don’t wait until demand catches 
is ready to give By up with you. Ask to see the Geigy 
in \ specialist TODAY. Every day now 
you the facts | */ buyers throughout the country are 

; learning about MITIN* mothproof- 
ing — the DURABLE mothproofing! 


~~ Every day now clothing manufacturers and converters of woolens 

and worsteds are seeing the powerful merchandising force provided cO9%. 
by MITIN Durable Mothproofing. That’s why you need the facts 
NOW. A Geigy specialist will gladly call on you. 


He'll demonstrate all the points you need to know about MITIN 
Mothproofing. He'll tell you why it’s applied only in mill processing 
. . . how simple and versatile application is . . . how little it costs! 
And when you are ready he'll stand by to see you through your 
first mill runs. MITIN with the Dye 
Makes the Public Buy 


e405 


¢ This too is important: Ask him to explain the provisions we have 
made to safeguard your good will through periodic laboratory checks 
he | by skilled Geigy technicians. 


Be ready when you're asked fo deliver an order moth- 
*U.S. Pat. No. 2,311,062 proofed with MITIN. Arrange TODAY, for a Geigy 
specialist to call — write, ‘phone or wire. 


GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
24 Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
i IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonace, Manchester 
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non-corrosive, modern presses 


to give you a superior product 


Here at Althouse, non-corrosive, modern presses, plus 
other built-to-order equipment (such as special 

metal fittings, valves, pumps made of Hasteloy C ) are used, 
so that our dyestuffs NEVER come in contact with any 
Corrosive Metals while in the wet stage. This 
PRECISION Dye-Making eliminates the Dyers’ Enemy 
Number One... CONTAMINATION. Althouse superior 


dyestuffs enable YOU to produce a superior product! 


| ‘Gemaiod Company oy 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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wetting agents 
synthetic detergents 


repellents 


yuthron, Ine. 
Mferufactioing (/hemitle 


ASHTON RHODE ISLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE SYNTHOLITES 
RESINS—WETTING AGENTS —SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
REPELLENTS—SOAPS 
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provide the answer to the demand 
for consistently excellent 
oh -Tiale Molaro Mm olalalilare 


- NAPTHOLS 


with Amanil Fast Color Salts and Bases 









Possessing extreme solubility and stand-up, AMANIL 


Napthols, along with AMANIL Fast Color Salts 








and Bases, insure trouble-free, wash-fast dyeings 


meeting the most severe market 





requirements for colors of this type 


so 






for Napthol dyeing and printing 


An A.A.P. specialty which minimizes crocking and brightens Napthol 
shades by effectively removing free color lake formations 
It also stabilizes and prevents decomposition 


‘oh a ok 1m Glo) (ola -fok 1-Mrol amviol ME To) ("i ilelal Mel am olalalam olerti-3; 


A.A.P. Technicians will be happy to demonstrate AMANIL 
Kel ohisloleMmelalo ms iel oli olaMiamm Zoltlam oliolal Mago] amelol iota -telolaellale 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. . Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. . Branches: Boston, Mass 
i ceh dle l-14(4-Fa, oad PE od al Coo 1 |e) alo i ko PEC ME @l sola (oli 1-0) Wl GUM ME Gl al [ lolol oil || MEME MEE Hole Valol-1(-1 am @ie]| 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. * Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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MAYVAT Yellow Brown RC Paste is— 
Exceptionally fast to light, washing, chlorine. 
Extremely level dyeing in all shades. 

Excellent in its exhaust. 
Excellent for PRINTING on both cotton and rayon. 

For information, on this or other vat dyestuffs, fast 

color salts and bases, write, wire or phone— 


CHEMICALS 





2511 Lucena St 


198 Niagara St. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Newark, N. J. 
DYER S. MOSS, Southern Representative 
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(NON IONIC) 


REPCOL A-100 


(100% active) 


REPCOL A-20 


(25% active) 


UNUSUALLY 
EFFICIENT 


DEFINITELY 
ECONOMICAL 
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Excellent color value and exceptional fastness to crock- 
ing—even in heavy shades—are combined in an im- 
proved type of Aridye Blue FC2G recently added to the 


line of Aridye printing colors. 


This improved color is considerably stronger than 
earlier versions of the extra low-crock type of Aridye 
Blue FC2G. Prints produced with this improved color 
have the same excellent fastness to light, washing, dry- 
cleaning, and plisseing. 


The improved type of Aridye Blue FC2G is particu- 


larly useful in printing dress goods, shirtings, pajama 


fabrics, draperies, and other fabrics where top fastness 
is required. It gives fine lines, smooth blotches, sound 
pegs. Because of its superior properties and its bloom, 
it permits the printing of deeper shades than have been 
practicable before with pigment colors on quality fabrics. 


Although its widest application is for producing self 
shades, the improved Aridye Blue FC2G can be com- 
bined with other Aridye Low-Crock Pigment Colors to 
provide a variety of compound shades of outstanding 
fastness and brilliancy. Printers looking for a quality 
blue with excellent color value will find it in the im- 
proved Aridye Blue FC2G. 





An excellent “work horse” for producing deep shades 
on acetate rayons is the new Interchem Acetate Blue 
BN. The exceptional pile on and exhaustion of this new 
dye make it particularly suitable and economical for 
dyeing navies, browns, greens and other dark shades in 
which blue is an important component. Interchem Ace- 
tate Blue BN is highly recommended also for producing 
bright, reddish blue self shades. 


* For dyeing piece goods, Interchem Acetate Blue BN 
can be applied on either jigs or boxes. It is level dyeing 


+ 


and penetrates well at temperatures of 160—190° F. 


Interchem Acetate Blue BN is highly dispersed during 


manufacture. When pasted with water, it disperses rap- 


idly and completely, leaving no undispersed particles. 


Used alone or in combination with other Interchem 
Acetate Dyes, the new color virtually eliminates dye 
specks... cuts costly redyes and seconds to a minimum. 


SD asin 


es 


The improved Aridye Blue FC2G and the new Inter- 
chem Acetate Blue BN are two more examples of the 
many research-born developments of Interchemical’s 
Textile Colors Division—all dedicated to the solution 
of your color problems. For samples of either of these 
new products, mail the coupon today. 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 


DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 

M 
has served the textile mills of America . 
without interruption since : 
1876. - 
It is 
This broad experience assures avai 
PROMPT « EFFICIENT « ECONOMICAL SERVICE a 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA. GA. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. [ee 
I 
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+ When an operator stands at a 


4 


Nd 


| That is why we have carefully 


| the Van Vlaanderen INSPECT- 
' ALL. 





| day, he knows that machine. 


machine hour after hour, day after 


checked the reactions of the men 
and women who are examining on 


| Now, a year after its introduction, 


/ we can say definitely that the 


Operators prefer the INSPECTALL: 


It is easier and more convenient to operate. 


Better inspecting is possible with less 
fatigue. 


Management also prefers the INSPECTALL: 


Faster and better inspecting is possible. 


~ Better satisfied customers mean better 
business. 


Here's why this machine is preferred: 


It is built to a precision and sturdiness not before 
available. 
Exclusive designed, one-station group control per- 


mits easier, faster operation. 


Wide-range, variable-speed control is at operator’s 
finger tips. 





BY THOSE 










IN THE KNOW 


Instantly reversible, one-motion clutch control can 


be operated from any examining position. 
Let-off brake is controlled from front of machine. 


Any fabric can be examined, face or back, because 
take-ups operate clockwise or counterclockwise. 


Center-bar quills are ball-bearing mounted. Oppo- 
site end is equipped with new V.V. positive center- 


bar lock. 2 
The INSPECTALL will handle rolls up to 36” in 


diameter. Examining board is 36” high in 65 or 75 
inch widths. Special widths available. Machine is 
equipped with precision clock—measuring yards 
and eighths. Ball bearings are used throughout— 
sealed in for life. Drive is completely enclosed. All 
guide rolls are hard chrome plated. Oversize disk 
clutches. 


Attachment is available for running tube to tube 
or shell to tube. 


You are invited to 


\ see this machine. 














NOW... 
A Clear Road to Level Shades! 


Jacques Wolf's Lomar PW is a dispersant used partic- 
ularly for vat and acetate colors—not a wetting agent! 
Lomar PW causes finer dispersion of the dyestuff and 









prevents agglomerates. It gives greater assurance for 


 woLF level shades and resistance to wet crocking and rub- 
¥: bing. Insures “speck free” dyeings. Equally successful 
Plants: Passaic, N. J. 

Carlstadt, N. J. 


Los Angeles, California 


results regardless of dyeing method. Can be used ad- 
vantageously with all colors from pastels to deep shades. 
Gives excellent penetration with subsequent advantages. 
Lomar PW has great dispersing properties and in con- 
sequence is used in minute quantities. 


For complete information on Lomar PW, contact 
us today. Write for your copy of Bulletin No. 21. 


PASSAIC,N. J. 
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astman Hcetate 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs 
are sold in the United States 
through Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and Lodi, N. J.; in 
Canada, through Clough 
Dyestuff Company Ltd., 

33 St. Mathieu Street, 

St. Laurent, Quebec. 





Tennessee Eastman Corporation maintains 
fully-equipped laboratories staffed 
with experienced and qualified research 
personnel both in 


Kingsport, Tennessee and in Lodi, 


rtic- New Jersey. These laboratories are organized 
rae for the express purpose of assisting the 

a: individual dyer. We welcome the oppor- 

rub- tunity of working with you on your specific 
on acetate and nylon dyeing problems. 

des. 


yestutts 


Eastman Black GS 
Eastman Black SN 
Eastman Blue BNN 
Eastman Blue GLT 
Eastman Blue GP 
Eastman Diazo Black DB 
Eastman Direct Black EC 
Eastman Direct Navy Blue EC 
Eastman Direct Navy Blue LB 
Eastman Fast Violet 5RLF 
Eastman Fast Yellow GLF 
Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF 
Eastman Orange GRN Conc. 
Eastone Blue BGF 
Eastone Brown 2R 
Eastone Fast Red GLF 
Eastone Orange 2R Conc. 
Eastone Orange 3R 
Eastone Red B 
Eastone Red R 
Eastone Red R Conc. 
Eastone Rubine C 
Eastone Rubine R 
Eastone Scarlet BG 
Eastone Violet BGF 
Eastone Yellow GN Conc. 
Eastone Yellow RN Conc. 
Eastone Yellow 5G Conc. 
Eastone Yellow 6GN Extra Conc. 





- ‘ennessee “astman Lorporation 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


, 1950 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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a BARREL of ECONOMY 
ATCOSYN PASTE 


A SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Pe Convenient and easy to use. Easily soluble. Gives 
Ld maximum scouring without causing harsh hand. 
Stable in hard water conditions at any temperature. 
i; a Good sequestering abilities. Available in a range 
Wu “ of varying active ingredient contents. 





Waste! Special Recommendation! ATCOSYN WS — For 
Ue - the toughest scouring jobs (pulled wool, etc.) 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. | 


CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 

Exclusive Eastern Distributors of 
=> Reichhold Fabrez Synthetic Resins 
= ATCOSYN paste sample 


£ 

€ e 
1) arcosm mt yours on request. 
i SS eet 
bo 
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The greatest names in textiles insist 
on Atlantic dyestuffs 


Atlantic 
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THE SUPERIOR FINISHING OIL FOR FINE COTTONS, RAYONS, ACETATES 


It’s the rule of the thumb—the feel of the fabric that often 
makes the sale! 

DREW SOLUBLE LUXOLENE D will give your fabrics the finishing 
touch that distinguishes them above all others. For SOLUBLE 
LUXOLENE D has no equal in imparting a soft, mellow, full-bodied 


hand with exquisite draping qualities. Even a child can feel 


| 
' 


° 
bes 


the difference. ~~ 
DREW SOLUBLE LUXOLENE D resists oxidation, scorching, discol- is iy 


oration and the development of odors. 


DATES: ERS Ni Tee 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION Send for a generous sample of SOLUBLE LUXOLENE D today 


and prove to yourself that you too can feel the difference. 
E. F. DREW & Co., INC. “ , ha 


15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Factory—Boonton, New Jersey 


NEL Bhs 
NAS 


<TR 2 


Technical Products Division 
E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a sample of SOLUBLE LUXOLENE D 
today. 


Nome__ 


Company 


EEE 


DREW 


PRODUCTS _ 


City 


| na 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO » BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + GREENVILLE, $. C. » MONTREAL, CANADA + AJAX, CANADA + RIO DeJANEIRO, BRAZIL + BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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WE ARE MOVING.... 


On and after 
June 27, 1950 


we will be located at 


44 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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“Self-Scouring” 


we 





And S/V Woolrex Oil SS also gives you... 


LESS FLY LOSS 


FEWER ENDS 
DOWN 


/MORE UNIFORM YARN STRENGTH 


New Socony-Vacuum Product Proved 
in Scientific Tests 


It’s brand new, yet S/V Woolrex 
Oil SS has already proved its superi- 
ority over other leading wool oils. 


Recently, this new Socony- 
Vacuum “self-scouring” wool oil was 
pitted against five other oils in a 
series of carefully controlled tests on 
regular production machines. The 
new oil showed less fly loss than any 


other oil. It provided more uniform 
yarn strength, and it was rated high 
in weaving, finishing, and scour- 
ability. 

This can mean substantial sav- 
ings, improved quality and greater 
production for your mill. Get full 
details from your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Chemical Products Division, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Socony-Vacuum 


Process Products 
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CUSTOM-BUILT HANDS 
WITH THE — 


-ONYXSANS” 


NO WONDER 
Here at Onyx we've always been “hand conscious.” So 
TH EY’RE THE when the Onyxsans were developed, we set about provid- 


ing for the widest possible range of hands ...from the satin 
smoothness of a baby’s skin to the mellow but firm hand 


of printed draperies. Today the Onyxsans stand in the 
STANDARD enviable position of setting the standards by which soften- 
OF COMPARISON 

Remember... 


ing effects are judged. 
ee i HAND” e Onyxsan softening is PERMANENT on cotton, acetate, bemberg, 
viscose and mixed constructions. It’s nicely resistant to washing 
on other fibers. 


ARE ik e Onyxsans provide the widest range of softening effects available, 
using a particular Onyxsan or a combination of two or more. 


e Onyxsans develop no mark-off, odors, rancidity or stiffness in 


QUESTION! treated goods. 


e You don’t have to make any process changes to use the Onyxsans. 
They are applied in the usual way in the pad, jig, quetsch or 
dye beck. 

e Onyxsan softening is economical. A little goes a long way. 


WRITE FOR THE ONYXSAN TECHNICAL BULLETIN ...TX-1 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


IED CHEMICALS FOR DYEING + FINISHING + PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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in Scouring after acid aging 


SANTOMERSE N° 


Save a step and cut costs! One operation, essential in older methods 

of scouring after acid aging, is completely eliminated by the use 

of Monsanto Santomerse No. 1. This is true because Santomerse 

No. 1 works well in acid media and goods do not have to be rinsed WHERE SANTOMERSE We. | 
or neutralized before scouring. SERVES TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


: os ; RAWSTOCK — Cotton: Kier boili 
Colors come out gleaming when the scouring is done with Santomerse cssuring, Mesching, Gyeing 


No. 1. And it’s easy to do. Some mills use from 1 to 3 pounds of Wool: Carbonizing, dyeing. 
Santomerse No. 1 in the first 2 or 3 “soaping” boxes. Others YARN — Cotton and Synthetic Fibers: 
merely add Santomerse No. 1 until the desired suds level is reached. —_— 
Either method gives excellent results. Wool: Carbonizing, scouring, dyeing. 


‘. — PIECE GOODS — Cotton and Synthetic Fibers: 
Santomerse No. 1, an alkyl aryl sulfonate, contains a minimum of Kier boiling, enzyme écciaing, nes 


40% of active material. It is an efficient, economical, all-purpose scouring, boiling off, bleaching, 
detergent, wetting agent, penetrant and emulsifier. It delivers — 
excellent results in hard or soft, hot or cold water . . . in acid, neutral Senbing nt eee 
or alkaline solutions. Santomerse No. 1 lifts out particles and 

holds them in suspension. It rinses away easily and thoroughly, 
taking suspended particles along. Santomerse No. 1 performance and 
economy are unexcelled by any similar product. 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mono Sodium Phosphate 
For further information on Santomerse No. 1, or any Monsanto Di Sodium Phosphate 
phosphate, mail the coupon or contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Office. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
1779-F South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. ee Cae 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. 
In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. Santomerse: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Phosphate Division 
1779-F South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Mo NSANTO Please send information on the application of Monsanto 
‘& H EMI CALS Company 


ees Te re Ee ee yy ere Pr ee ee 
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SERVING Teeter et «+6 «@ BLESS SERVES MAN KIN 
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O74 :1:] om fo) Mo) maa G11 7. Voy VME Loman | [on 
451-453 Washington Street 
BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Pa. * Providence, R. |. * Charlotte, N. C. * Hamilton, Ont. 


H Pharmasols 
Exclusive “ 
Distributors of: armols 


Pharmacines 
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PINK SHADES 


Importers of the Manufactures of 
Durand & Huguenin S.A. 


group of azoic colors producing full and 
bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent fast- 
ness at a low cost, - 
PHARMASOLS are stabilized solutions, 


of 


GOOD 
FASTNESS- 


Here are two products in this soluble vat 
color group which are unexcelled for the 
production of pink shades of good fast- 
ness. They are unequalled, in the fast 
color group, for ease of application, 


Basle, Switzerland 










Here are the outstanding members of the 


Representatives: 
Los Angeles 
(Hathaway Allied Products) 


adjusted to the most practical concen- 
tration, which can be easily applied with 
a maximum of efficiency. As they do not 
decompose they overcome the problem 
of troublesome dissolving. 







clearness of tone and the solidity of 
color in any depth. They can be printed, 
padded, or dyed on any textile fibre. 

All INDIGOSOLS are readily soluble, 
easily developed and economical to use. 


Write for Complete information 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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A RAPID ANALYTICAL METHOD FOR DETERMINATION OF 
CHANGES IN COTTON AND COTTON FABRICS* 


PROCEDURE is presented here to 

give information about the condition 
of cotton, that is, the extent of damage 
(degradation) that it has incurred from 
long storage or from any of the many 
processes to which cotton is subjected, 
such as kier boiling, bleaching, merceriz- 
ing, resin finishing or dyeing. Certain 
damage in cotton is latent, that is, it is 
not disclosed by tensile-strength values. 
Such damage, however, is indicated by 
the well-known cuprammonium fluidity 
test. But the cuprammonium fluidity test, 
while effective in disclosing latent dam- 
age, is not suited for the small plant or 
laboratory because of the time, cost and 
skill required for its execution. Unfortu- 
nately, lack of time and opportunity pre- 
vented correlation of results by the pro- 
posed method with those by the fluidity 
test and copper number. 

The new simpler method can be used 
effectively in most cases for the disclosure 
of latent damage, offering the additional 
advantage in that the material is carried 
through the process whole and can be 
examined afterwards for location of de- 
fects and other phenomena. In the exam- 
ple of a pillow case, holes of various sizes 
occupied the places where deterioration 
(oxycellulose) had proceeded further than 
in the surrounding area. This pillowcase 
material appeared in relatively good con- 
dition, yet it lost about 35% of its weight 
on treatment with the solution below. 
New cotton material (boiled off) loses 
between 1 & 2%, depending on its his- 
tory, especially if bleached. A 
sulfuric-acid-finished white 
also a few variously dyed dense-weave 
fabrics lost about 4.5%. In the case of 
the scrim, only 0.2% loss resulted from 
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A simple analytical procedure making 
use of a special aqueous solution that can 
dissolve degraded cellulose is employed 
to obtain a quantitative and qualitative 
measure of the location and extent of 
damage that cotton has incurred in proc- 
essing. This damage is often latent, that 
is, it does not necessarily show up read- 
ily through a loss of tensile strength. 
Although such latent damage can be de- 
termined by cuprammonium fluidity meas- 
urements, these fluidity measurements are 
too difficult and involved for most small 
laboratories. 


treatment with NaOH 9%, at 95°C. 
(203°F.). It appears that few dyed or fin- 
ished materials lose less than 4.5%. Any 
figure in excess of this may be taken as 
a measure of process damage and as 
prognostic for the life of the materials 
since the rate of deterioration of already- 
degraded material is increased. 

The solvent for the present purpose 
has the following final composition: 10% 
NaOH, 4.5% ZnO, 10% This is 
similar to the reagent recommended for 
the separation of cotton and rayon (1). 
Although the present composition may 
also be used for separating cotton from 
rayon, it is less suitable for reasons of 
its somewhat greater solvent power for 
cotton and the higher viscosity of the re- 
sulting solutions. Originally worked out 
by the writer for large-scale processing, 
the solution and its industrial applica- 
tions in the textile field are patented. 


urea, 


The procedure is almost identical with 
that for the analytical separation of cot- 
ton and rayon or acetate cited above. The 
important difference is that the replace- 
ment in the solution (10% NaOH, 4.5% 
ZnO, 10% thiocyanate) of 
the ammonium thiocyanate by the same 
of urea increases the solvent 


ammonium 


amount 
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power for degraded cellulose substantial- 
ly. Thus, a certain overbleached cotton 
lost only 20% with ammonium thiocya- 
nate in the solvent formula but 53% with 
urea in the formula. 


PROCEDURE 


Make a stock solution with the fol- 
lowing ingredients by weight: sodium hy- 
droxide 20, zinc oxide 9, water 51. To 
the vessel containing the zinc oxide, add 
an amount of water equal to the caustic, 
mix, add the caustic and stir until a clear 
solution results when a few drops are 
added to about 2 ml. of distilled water. 
Cool and add the balance of the water. 
This double-strength stock solution is 
more stable than a dilute solution and 
does not separate zincate crystals. 

Wash an approximately 5-gram sample 
of cotton material; desize the cotton if 
necessary and remove any resin present. 
Dry and weigh the cotton. 

100 g. of final solvent is sufficient for 
samples of cotton up to 5 g. To 40 g. 
of double-strength stock zincate solution 
add 50 ml. of cold water and mix. Add 
the sample of cotton and squeeze and 
turn the submerged sample for a few 
minutes with a rubber stopper attached 
to a glass rod. Add 10 g. of urea and 
continue the squeezing for a few more 
minutes. This working of the sample 
is important. The 
solution is lowered to about 17°C. (63°F.) 
by the urea. As the solubility is increased 
at lower temperatures, it is necessary to 
observe the same temperature conditions 
In this respect 


temperature of the 


for each determination. 
the effect is similar to that of sodium zin- 
cate alone as observed by Davidson (2). 
The final composition of the solution in 
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contact with the cotton is as follows: 


sodium hydroxide ..... 10% | 
ONS a ere 4.5% 
ee eee eee 10% 


Pour the liquid through an unpadded 
Gooch crucible using little or no suction, 
and remove as much liquid as possible by 
pressing the treated cotton with the rub- 
ber on the rod. A fine-mesh nylon filter 
in a Buechner funnel may be substituted 
for the Gooch crucible. 

Repeat the dissolving process in the 
beaker with the sample of cotton once 
more, adding the solvent ingredients again 
in the same order. Again squeeze the cot- 
ton with the rubber in order to remove 
any slimy oxycellulose from the fabric. 
Separate the liquid as before. 

Now add 20 ml. of water and 5 ml. 
of strong ammonia water and work the 
sample again with the rubber. Separate. 
Repeat with 50 ml. of hot water at 70- 
90°C. (158-194°F.), then with 50 ml. of 
hot 5% acetic acid and finally once more 
with hot water. These steps remove zinc, 
of which considerable would otherwise 
remain on the cotton. When the cotton 
is properly washed, the zinc content should 
be negligible, or only about 0.1% if the 
sample would be ashed. 

The washed sample of cotton is dried 
and then weighed under the same condi- 
tions as before the determination. The 
loss of weight, corrected by 1.5%, or the 
amount that most undamaged cotton loses 
during the determination, represents the 
loss of degraded cotton from the sample. 
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THE CHEMICAL REACTIVITY OF WOOLIN RELATION TO 
ANTISHRINK PROCESSES* 


P. ALEXANDER 


Research Department, Wolsey Limited, Leicester, England 


I HOPE to present in this paper some 
of the background or fundamental re- 
search that has been carried out both in 
the Wolsey Research Department and 
elsewhere into the nature of the chemical 
reactions which render wool unshrink- 
able and to show how this work has al- 
ready led to a much clearer understand- 
ing of the processes involved. I shall deal 
only with processes that depend on chem- 
ical reaction with the fiber and not with 
resin treatments and cross-linking reac- 
tions which prevent felting by purely 
mechanical means, such as masking the 
surface, gluing the fibers together, or 
changing their elasticity. 

The two most important requirements 
for a nonshrink process suitable for ap- 
plication to hosiery are (1) that the feel 
or hand of the wool (i.e., softness, resil- 
ience and fullness) should not be altered, 
since any deterioration is more easily de- 
tected in knitted than woven materials, 
and (2) that the reaction should be such 
as to lead to very even treatment, since 
the processing of hosiery articles such as 
yarn or piece goods must of necessity be 
carried out in machines which do not pro- 
mote levelness. Thus, for example, all 
socks floating about in a center-paddle 
machine do not move at exactly the same 
speed and consequently do not receive 
the same degree of agitation. 

I hope to show how recent research 
has enabled us to define the requirements 
necessary to attain these two objectives 
and how, as a result, the search for newer 
and better antishrink finishes is no longer 
based entirely on a trial-and-error pro- 
cedure. 


MORPHOLOGY OF THE WOOL 
FIBER 


Knowledge of the morphology or form 
of the wool is necessary before proceed- 
ing with chemical and physical research. 





* Presented before Hosiery Group at Atlantic 
City Convention on October 15, 1949 
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The structure of wool and the theory of 
felting are considered briefly. It is shown 
that (1) oxidation of the disulfide bond 
alone is not sufficient to produce unshrink- 
ability except after severe attack; and (2) 
the disulfide groups in wool can be di- 
vided into two fractions varying greatly 
in their reactivity towards oxidizing agents. 
The chemical basis of the nonshrink proc- 
ess employing a mixture of hypochlorite 
and permanganate is discussed in relation 
to the above facts. The rate-determining 
step of oxidation from aqueous solution 
can be either diffusion through a film 
of liquid or diffusion through the fiber. 
Conditions where fiber diffusion is opera- 
tive will lead to the most even processing 
under bulk conditions. 


The fiber is built up in a very complex 
manner and only within the last years 
have some of the important components 
been recognized. The picture of a central 
core with protruding scales is a mislead- 
ing and almost useless oversimplification. 

I will consider briefly the individual 
constituents. 


THE SCALES—The scales constitute an 
overlap arrangement on the surface of the 
fiber, similar to tiles on a roof. They can 
be isolated mechanically, for example, by 
rubbing a stretched fiber against a razor 
blade. They have been shown to consist 
of two chemical components, one of which 
is digested by the enzyme trypsin and one 
which is not (1). They are amorphous, un- 
like the spindle cells, and show no internal 
crystalline order, as can be seen from an 
examination under polarized light (see 
Fig. 1), and their molecular arrange- 
ment must thus be different from that of 
the spindle cells. The chemical constitu- 
tions of scales and of cortex are similar, 
although the sulfur content of the latter is 
probably greater (2). It is almost univer- 
sally accepted that the scales are largely re- 
sponsible for the phenomenon of felting. 


MEMBRANE BETWEEN SPINDLE 
CELLS AND SCALES—German workers 
(3) found, by treatment with strong chem- 





icals such as caustic soda solutions, a chem- 
ically highly resistant fraction in the shape 
of a tube, which was situated between 
scales and cortex. We have recently dis- 
covered a simple method of isolating this 
membrane, which involves treating the 
wool with peracetic acid (4). This chemical 
confines its attack to the oxidation of the 
disulfide bond. After extensive reaction the 
cross links holding the three-dimensional 
network of peptide chains together are 
broken. These can then be dissolved, 
chemically unmodified, in dilute alkali. 
This membrane is the only fraction of the 
wool that remains insoluble in dilute am- 
monia after oxidation and can thus be 
easily isolated. In a fine Botany wool the 
membrane represents appromixately 8 
per cent of the total weight, and its com- 
position is very similar to that of the wool 
in bulk. We do not yet know why it is 
so resistant to chemicals. It must play an 
important part in technological processes, 
and it is considered protable that it slows 
down the diffusion of dyes and other sub- 
stances into the fiber (5). Breakdown of 
this membrane probably contributes to 
the increased rate of dyeing of damaged 
wools. 


SPINDLE CELLS—Spindle cells repre- 
sent 90 per cent of the fiber and are of a 
complex structure. The actual cell is made 
up of fibrills which can just be detected 
under the optical microscope and whose 
existence was first demonstrated by Milton 
Harris in an outstanding piece of micro- 
scopic research (6). The electron micro- 
scope has now revealed that there is an- 
other and finer order, namely the micro- 
fibrills, which consists of only a few actual 
wool molecules, if one can speak of such 


(7). 


THE EPICUTICLE—Within the last 
year Lindberg showed that there is an 
exceedingly thin layer or membrane on 
the surface of the wool fiber which covers 
the scales (8). Chemical analysis of this 
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substance is not possible as the quantity 
present is too small, but it seems probable 
that it is an insoluble fat film. Most living 
organisms are covered with a thin fat film 
(e.g.. leaves and shells of insects), which 
is often insoluble in ordinary solvents (9). 
The practical importance of this film, for 
example, whether its presence or absence 
affects the characteristic feel of wool or 
whether it is responsible for the water- 
repelling properties, has not yet been 
demonstrated. I feel certain, however, that 
the two membranes exert an important 
influence on wool processing and that we 
will find that many unexplained and ap- 
parently contradictory facts encountered 
in wool technology will be attributable to 
them. Thus, I have never been able to 
reconcile the hydrophobic character of 
wool with its high moisture adsorbency or 
regain. The fatty epicuticle appears to 
supply the answer. 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF 
WOOL 


All proteins are made up on the same 
model of a polypeptide chain with numer- 
ous different side chains protruding. Such 
diverse materials as egg white, silk and 
wool differ only in the physical arrange- 
ments of the polypeptide chain and the 
nature of the side groups. Preliminary 
work so far indicates that the composition 
(ie., the nature of the side groups and 
their relative proportions) of the scales, 
the spindle cells and the subcuticle are 
similar, and differences in physical ar- 
rangement probably produce their vary- 
ing chemical and physical behavior. 

The side groups with which we are con- 
cerned in wool processing are those that 
contribute to the linking up of peptide 
chains into a large network. From a chem- 
ical point of view the disulfide cross link is 
the most important since it is the most vul- 
nerable point in the wool molecule and 
the first to be attacked by many oxidizing 
and reducing agents and by alkali. (See 
Fig. 6). The proportion of the total cystine 
in the wool which functions in this way 
is not yet known, but we will return to 
this point later. The two other cross links 
are the so-called salt bridge formed be- 
tween a pair of side chains, which con- 
tain COOH and NH: groups and hydrogen 
bonds. These bonds are not, however, 
permanently severed by reagents normally 
encountered in wool processing. Hydrogen 
bonds are by far the most important cross 
links from a mechanical point of view, 
and they are the bonds that provide the 
strength of silk and nylon. The importance 
of hydrogen bonds in maintaining the 
whole of the wool structure is seen from 


experiments in which wool is heated with 
Phenols or 


solutions of lithium salts. 
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Figure 1 

Photomicrograph of a Wool Fiber Under Polarized Light 
Using the Phase Contrast Technique. 

From the difference in light intensity of the scales it is 
seen that these do not polarize light, unlike the bulk of the 
fiber. The scales therefore are made up of unoriented mole- 
cules. 


reagents which break them when the fibers 
shrivel up or supercontract. The hydrogen 
bonds are not permanently broken, and on 
removal of the reagent the fiter returns 
in many cases to its original length (10). 


THE CAUSES OF FELTING 


The fundamental causes of felting are, 
as in so many aspects of wool technology, 
much more complex than was thought 
even a few years ago. I can only deal with 
this subject in the most cursory manner 
in the time available, and in any case the 
field has been fully covered in recent 
lectures and publications by Professor 
Speakman and others (11). 

Felting depends on fiber migration and 
consists essentially of fibers moving into 
entanglements of other fibers and of the 
pulling together of these denser areas. As 
a result there is a consolidation and a 
reduction in area of the whole fabric. 
Wool possesses the unique surface prop- 
erty known as the differential friction 
effect (or D.F.E.), of having a greater co- 
efficient of friction in one direction (tip to 
root) than in the other. It is widely held 
that this property is responsible for a 
pulling together of entanglements. Thus, 
the root end of a fiber protruding from 
an entanglement moves into another en- 
tanglement, and, because of the D.F.E., the 
two will be pulled together. Although at 
first the D.F.E. was thought to be a natural 
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consequence of the scale structure, this 
view must be abandoned since, as we shall 
see, there are a number of chemical treat- 
ments which remove the D.F.E. while leav- 
ing the scale structure largely intact. There 
are two distinct new theories for the 
D.F.E., the first due to Professor Speakman 
of Leeds University, who believes that the 
extreme tips of the scales are flexible, 
rather like rubber (12). A macromodel of 
a wool fiber constructed out of wood does 
exhibit a D.F.E. when there are rubber 
scale tips, and recent electron photomicro- 
graphs taken in Australia support this 
view. The other theory is that the actual 
molecular structure (i.e., alignment of the 
molecules) of the scale substance and not 
its morphological shape is responsible for 
the D.F.E. It is assumed that the molecules 
are more easily displaced in the tip than 
in the root direction. There is a consider- 
able body of indirect evidence to support 
this view, and so far no clear-cut decisive 
experiment capable of choosing between 
the two theories has been found. We must 
therefore retain an open mind on the 
subject. 

One of the strongest pieces of evidence 
supporting the theory that felting is caused 
by the D.F.E., whatever its underlying 
cause may be, is that chemical antishrink 
treatments reduce the D.F.E. (i.e., that the 
friction in both directions tends to become 
equal). This is achieved either by decreas- 
ing the friction in one direction or in- 
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creasing it in the other. The correlation 
is, however, not complete and in our 
laboratory we have found a number of 
reagents (e.g., mild permanganate treat- 
ments and certain chloramides) which al- 
most completely eliminate the D.F.E. with- 
out, however, producing unshrinkable 
wool. Moreover, many treatments that 
remove the D.F.E. produce wool which 
does not felt in alkali media but doe; 
shrink in acid media. The simple picture 





Before Milling 


of felting is thus seen to fail, and we were 
frankly at a loss for all explanations until 
Dr. Milton Harris put forward his theory 
that curliness of the fibers alone can pro- 
duce entanglements (13). The curliness is 
attributed to differences in elastic proper- 
ties between the scales and cortex, which 
are removed by chemical attack. I think we 
shall find that neither theory completely 
represents the facts but that there is a 
measure of truth in both and that a syn- 


Untreated Fiber 
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Figure 2 
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thesis of the views is required. One thing 
is clear and in accord with all theory and 
that is that the property leading to felting 
resides in the surface of the wool and that 
removal of scales always prevents felting. 
Thus, in aqueous acid chlorination or 
gaseous chlorination the 
moved during treatment or loosened so 
that they become detached on milling. (See 
Fig. 2, 3, 4) (14). Processes leading to com- 
plete removal of scales suffer from grave 


scales are re- 
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technological disadvantages. The most ob- 
vious is a considerable loss of weight and 
a severe reduction in wearing properties. 
The scales are a protective layer round 
wool, and much of the resistance to abra- 
sion resides in them. Another direct con- 
sequence of scale removal is loss of hand. 
Wool without scales feels thin, cold and 
often lifeless, harsh and rough. It is not 
surprising that the characteristic feel of 


wool is lost since, by removing the scales, 
we have lost the unique feature which 
distinguishes wool from all other fibers, 
natural or man-made. The removal of 
scales can be carried out mechanically or 
with any drastic chemical reagent, of 
which oxidizing agents such as chlorine 
are the most convenient. 

There are, however, chemical reagents 
which produce unshrinkability without re- 


3% Acid Chlorination (pH 2) 


moving the scales; among these are per- 
manganate mixed with alkaline hypo- 
chlorite (15) (see Fig. 5) as well as some 
newer reagents such as chloramides (16) 
and fluorine (17). Fig. 5 shows that this 
treatment modifies the scale edges only, 
leaving the major scale structure com- 
pletely unaltered. All the photomicro- 
graphs reproduced were taken of fibers 
which after careful microscopic examina- 
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Immediately After Treatment 
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Figure 3 
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After Milling in Alkali 
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3% Chlorination at pH 8 


Immediately After Treatment 


tion were seen to be truly representative. 
In every case the D.F.E. was greatly re- 
duced, and yet the microscopically visible 
change is so slight that it seems unlikely 
that removal of the scale tip can be the 
whole story. I am inclined to believe that 
disorganization of the molecular arrange- 
ment at the surface must also play a part. 

Antishrink processes that leave the scales 
intact provide very satisfactory technolog- 
ical processes. The hand in many cases 
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Figure 4 


remains entirely unaltered so that it is 
impossi-le to distinguish by feel between 
a treated and untreated sample. Also, 
there need be very little or no loss in 
weight and no reduction in mechanical 
properties such as abrasion resistance. To 
obtain such a low degree of damage the 
reaction should be confined to the sur- 
face of the fiter. However, since these 
reagents produce no wholesale degrada- 
tion, serious damage (i.e., attack through- 
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After Milling in Alkali 


out the whole of the fiber) is not readily 
detected by inspection alone. For example, 
prolonged treatment of wool in hydrogen 
peroxide leads to severe degradation, and 
hence greatly reduced wearing properties, 
without necessarily showing in hand or 
appearance. We have found the measure- 
ment of alkali solubility as recommended 
by the U.S.Q.M., as well as the determi- 
nation of total cystine content, provide 
a valuable sorting test in evaluating anti- 
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shrink processes for damage. Overtreat- 
ment with the more drastic scale-stripping 
reagents is easily recognized from the 
general appearance and hand of the wool. 
From a hosiery point of view it is clear 
that the non-scale-stripping reagents are 
much to be preferred since they do not 
impoverish the hand. 

GROUPS 


TO BE ATTACKED TO 


Immediately After Treatment 
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PRODUCE NONFELTING WOOL—AII 
the reagents that prevent felting are cap- 
able of oxidizing the disulfide bond; al- 
kaline permanganate for example, which 
reacts readily with wool without oxidiz- 
ing cystine in wool, does not produce 
unshrinkability until severe degradation 
leading to scale stripping has teen pro- 
duced (18). The conclusion, however, that 
irreversible attack on the disulfide bond 


W.-S. PROCESS ON YARN 


Figure 5 
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invariably leads to unshrinkability is er- 
roneous. We have shown that peracetic 
acid, certain chloramines and chloramides, 
hydrogen peroxide and alkaline hypo- 
chlorite, which rapidly oxidizes cystine in 
wool, do not produce unshrinkability ex- 
cept after a treatment so severe as to 
lead to scale-stripping or grave weaken- 
ing of the whole fiber. It seemed pos- 
sible that the effective and ineffective re- 


After Milling in Alkali 





agents oxidized the disulfide bond to 
give different products, but we have 
just completed a survey and find no 
such correlation. We believe that it is 
necessary to attack the disulfide bond as 
well as some other grouping, which is 
probably tyrosine. This hypothesis is sup- 
ported from a study of the reactions of 
tyrosine and by the properties of the 
treated wool. Firstly, peracetic acid and 
hydrogen peroxide do not oxidize tyro- 
sine, whereas chlorine and permanganate 
do. However, this might ke a mere co- 
incidence. Strong support is obtained 
from the fact that certain chloramides 
(e.g., chlorourea), while reacting rapidly 
with wool, do not render it unshrinkable 
—except, of course, again in excessive 
concentration leading to wholesale deg- 
radation. Yet, if the reaction is carried 
out in strong sodium chloride solution 
unshrinkability results. 

We were able to show that the addi- 
tion of salt did not influence the oxida- 
tion of cystine to cysteic acid in wool, and 
the only difference found was that phe- 
nolic compounds such as tyrosine reacted 
to an appreciable rate only in the pres- 
ence of salt. The other evidence comes 
from a study of the wool degradation 
products formed on extensive reaction 
with oxidizing agents, followed by ex- 
traction with dilute alkali. Those com- 
pounds (e.g., peracetic acid) that attack 
cystine and yet do not give unshrinkabil- 
ity give high-molecular-weight products 
containing tyrosine, whereas those ob- 
tained with permanganate or by chlori- 
nation from unshrinkable wool give low- 
molecular-weight products of low tyrosine 
content. This suggests that these latter 
reagents, besides oxidizing the disulfide 
bonds, break the main peptide chain at 
the tyrosine residue. 

The suggestion we put forward is that 
to obtain unshrinkability without scale- 
stripping, the surface of the wool fiber 
must be broken both at the disulfide link 
and in the main peptide chain. Since tyro- 
sine is a most reactive center, it is not 
surprising that it should be a good focus 
for attack on the peptide chain. We real- 
ize that the whole picture is far from 
complete, and we merely use this theory 
as a guide for further work. It is ob- 
viously essential to study the reactivity 
of the various groups in the wool before 
definite conclusions can be reached. We 
have carried out a detailed investigation 
on the reactivity of the disulfide bond (19) 
and are now proceeding to study the reac- 
tivity of tyrosine. 


REACTIVITY OF THE DISUL- 
FIDE BOND 


It is impossible to deduce the behavior 
of a reactive group built into the wool 
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molecule from the reactions of a simple 
compound containing the same groups, 
and the disulfide bond behaves quite 
differently in wool than in its parent 
amino acid cystine. This point is well 
illustrated by the reaction between al- 
kaline permanganate solution and wool 
or cystine. Both substances are attacked, 
but with cystine the disulfide bond is 
oxidized whereas in wool it is not at- 
tacked (19). 

Dr. Phillips of the Wool Industries Re- 
search Association in painstaking pioneer 
work (20) showed that there were two, 
and possibly four, different disulfide bond 
fractions in wool, each of which gave 
different reaction products with reagents 
such as alkali, bisulfite and formaldehyde. 
The underlying cause for the varying be- 
havior is not yet known. A study of the 
reaction of oxidizing agents with wool re- 
vealed that the disulfide bonds fall into 
two classes of widely differing reactivi- 
ties, but there is no relationship between 
these two fractions identified by us and 
the Phillips’ fractions (19). 

The difference was first observed when 
the effects on wool of acid and of alkaline 
hypochlorite were compared. It was found 
that both reagents react with the di- 
sulfide bond but that alkaline hypochlo- 
rite was only capable of attacking 25% 
of the available cystine regardless of 
how much reagent was used, whereas acid 
chlorine solutions were capable of oxidiz- 
ing all the cystine present. From an ex- 
amination of other reagents it was found 
that peracetic acid and hydrogen peroxide 
behave like acid chlorine, whereas an 
acid permanganate solution behaves like 
alkaline hypochlorite. The change-over 
of chlorine solutions capable of oxidizing 
all the cystine to ones oxidizing only 25% 
occurs at pH 8-9. The composition of a 
chlorine solution changes with pH (see 
Fig. 10). When the active agent exists as 
chlorine or hypochlorous acid it attacks 
all the cystine, whereas when present as 
the hypochlorite ion it can oxidize only 
25% of the cystine. Wool reacts with more 
hypochlorite or permanganate than is re- 
quired to oxidize 25% of the cystine, and 
the reagent then oxidizes other groups. 
There is evidence that this attack pro- 
ceeds at the end of the chain and that the 
reagent, so to speak, eats itself into the 
wool, 

We can, as yet, offer no explanation for 
the difference in reactivity of the two 
fractions. An attractive suggestion appear- 
ed to be that the cause was morphological 
and that a part of the wool was physically 
inaccessible to certain reagents. This ex- 
planation is unlikely, however, because 
mechanically degraded wool and horn 
both show the 25/75% subdivision. 
Neither can the difference be produced 
by the repelling effect of charged groups 


such as the amino and carboxyl groups, 
since neither acetylation nor esterification 
changes the proportions of the two frac- 
tions. The only explanation we can see is 
that the reactivity depends on the way 
the cystine is built into the molecular net- 
work (Fig. 6). Dr. J. L. Bailey in our 
laboratory has recently perfected a synthe- 
sis (21) which enables us for the first time 
to synthesize complex peptides relatively 
readily. At the moment we are engaged in 
preparing a series of peptides in which 
the cystine is built into the molecule in 
different ways and to determine the re- 
activity of the disulfide bond in these. 
For example, in the two compounds shown 
in Fig. 7 we have found that the disul- 
fide bond is much more labile in (a) than 
in (b). 

Although we have not as yet been able 
to correlate these chemical studies with 
the action of antishrink agents, I have 
described the findings to show the trend 
of our research, since there can be little 
doubt that these differences play an im- 
portant part in the story. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
RATE OF THE REACTION 


Having dealt with the chemical aspect 
of nonshrink reactions I will now deal 
with the rate at which these reactions 
proceed and with the factors which pro- 
mote levelness of treatment. Of necessity 
I must simplify this discussion so as to 
fit it into the time available and also so 
as to avoid the difficult mathematics neces- 
sary for the rigorous treatment devel- 
oped by my colleague Dr. Hudson (22). In 
many cases the problem is much more com- 
plex than I have indicated, but the gen- 
eral picture presented is essentially cor- 
rect. Any reaction between a liquid and 
a solid involves a number of steps, the 
slowest of which controls the over-all 
rate of the process. In the case of the 
oxidation of wool, as also for dyeing, we 
know that the actual rate of reaction is 
very fast and that the slowest step is the 
transport of reagent to the site of reac- 
tion. There are two distinct steps involved: 
diffusion through the liquid and diffusion 
thru the solid (see Fig. 8). Next to a solid 
immersed in a liquid there is an unstirred 
film of liquid of varying concentration of 
reactant, varying from the concentration 
at the solid surface to the uniform con- 
centration of the bulk of the solution. 
The process of a chlorination is then the 
following: the reagent diffuses from the 
bulk of the liquid through the liquid 
film and then diffuses into the solid, 
where it is consumed. Now, if the reagent 
is used up by the wool as quickly as it 
diffuses thru the liquid film, the rate of 
the reaction is controlled by this latter 
process. If, on the other hand, diffusion 
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Figure 6 
Possible Ways of Incorporating the Disulfide Bond on the 
Molecular Structure of Wool 


thru the liquid film is rapid compared 
with diffusion in the solid, chlorine ac- 
cumulates at the surface, which soon be- 
comes saturated and the rate is controlled 
by diffusion thru the solid. It is clear 
that the treatment is most likely to be 
even under these conditions, since the 
rate, and therefore the extent of the re- 
action at any one point, becomes inde- 
pendent of all external influences such 
as fabric construction and uneven agita- 
tion. It is impossible that a liquid film 
next to a fabric such as a knitted fabric 
can be of even thickness, and therefore 
the shaded areas shown in Fig. 8 will 
be overtreated. The rate, when fiber 
diffusion controlled, depends merely on 
the fibers themselves, which in the case of 
are far from uniform, but are 
randomly distributed. Unevenness over 
large areas of fabric is thus impossible. 
Slow reaction in itself lends no guar- 
antee of even processing. If the trans- 


wool 
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port of material to the fiber is very 
fast, even processing may still result when 
the overall rate is great. The real cri- 
terion is that the supply of material to 
the surface should be greater than its re- 
moval so that a pile up occurs and the 
surface remains saturated. In many cases, 
though not all, it is possible by chang- 
ing one or more of the following condi- 
tions to change the controlling (i.e., the 
slowest) step from liquid film diffusion 
to solid diffusion and vice versa: 
(1) Agitation. 
(2) Concentration of reagent in solu- 
tion. 
(3) Liquid ratio. 
(4) Temperature. 
(5) Electrical charge of fiber (i.e., pH 
of reaction). 


AGITATION—The amount of reagent 


transported to the surface varies inversely 
with the thickness of the unstirred layer. 
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The relationship between agitation (r) 
and thickness of film (5) can be expressed 


1\! 
as 5 xX (-) , where “n” ranges from 0.5 
r 
to 1, depending on the nature of the solid 


surface. We found that for knitted fab- 
ric n 1 over large ranges of stirring, so 
that there is a simple inverse relationship 
between the two. Therefore, as we increase 
agitation, more reagent reaches the surface, 
which becomes saturated at any particu- 
lar stirring rate. At this point the reac- 
tion becomes independent of stirring as 
the rate is controlled solely by diffusion 
into the solid. In some reactions, such as 
acid chlorination (pH2) at room tempera- 
ture from dilute solutions, the rate of 
removal of reagent from the surface is 
so fast that we cannot even in the labora- 
tory, and certainly never under factory 
conditions, obtain agitation fast enough 
to give a sufficiently thin unstirred layer 
to give surface saturation. However, at a 
higher pH value the rate of removal from 
the surface kecomes much slower for rea- 
sons which will be discussed later, and 
at quite a definite degree of agitation 
the rate becomes constant and independent 
of stirring (See Fig. 9). 

At this point it is apposite to consider 
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Effect of Stirring at pH’s 2 and 10 


Diffusion System for Reaction Between Solutions and Fibers 


different methods of agitation. In all the 
experiments for the graphs shown, the 
fabric was fixed to the stirrer and thus 
the wool was moved relative to the liquid. 
This is very effective stirring and is much 
more efficient than agitating the liquid. 
For example, rotating the fabric at 50 
r.p.m. is equivalent to stirring the solu- 
tion with an efficient propeller at 500-700 
r.p.m. Wherever possible, therefore, anti- 
shrink processing should be carried out 
in machinery where the wool is moved. 
I hope machine designers will study these 
problems and try to produce machines 
providing uniform agitation, which re- 
sults in the thinnest possible unstirred 
film. 


CONCENTRATION OF REAGENT— 
As the concentration of reagent in the 
solution is increased the transport to the 
surface also increases and fiber-diffusion 
control is favored. From an antishrink 
processing point of view there are two 
methods of increasing concentration of 
reactant in solution while retaining the 
same amount of treatment of the wool 
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(e.g., the same percentage of chlorine on 
weight of wool). One is to decrease the 
liquor ratio without, at the same time, 
decreasing efficiency of agitation, and the 
other is to govern the extent of the re- 
action by the time of immersion in the 
strong solution, of, say, chlorine without 
exhausting the bath (i.e., passing the wool 
for a short but controlled time thru the 
liquor). For example, acid chlorination 
could be carried out by using one of these 
expedients under conditions of fiber- 
diffusion control; though, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, in concentrations en- 
countered in standard dyeing machinery 
the reaction is always controlled by liquid- 
film diffusion. Thus, yarn could probably 
be chlorinated in acid solutions under 
fiber-diffusion conditions in a package 
dyeing machine, which operates at a 
liquor ratio of about 8:1, but not at the 
high ratios of about 50:1 mneecssary in 
Klauder-Weldon and Hussong machines. 
However, it will be appreciated that 
either of these methods of operating from 
high concentrations would be very dif- 
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ficult to put into practice in the case of 
hosiery as a plant of novel, and certainly 
complex, design would be necessary. I 
should perhaps point out here that it is 
by no means impossible to carry out suc- 
cessfully in bulk a reaction which is 
liquid-film controlled but only that the 
danger of uneven treatment becomes very 
great. At Wolsey Ltd. we have used dif- 
ferent modifications of the acid chlorina- 
tion process for more than twenty-five 
years and have turned out acceptable 
merchandise. Nevertheless, everyone is 
very glad to have got away from this 
type of process to one less liable to pro- 
duce unlevelness. 


TEMPERATURE—AIl chemical reac- 
tions are speeded up by increase in tem- 
perature. Liquid-film diffusion has a rel- 
atively small temperature dependence and 
its rate is increased by approximately 
50% for a 10°C. rise in temperature. The 
rate of diffusion through fiber, however, 
is more than doubled by a rise of 10°C. 
Therefore, as temperature rises, the in- 
crease in removal of reactant from the 
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Figure 10 


Change in Constitution of a Solution of Chlorine in Water 


with pH Cl. = HOCI = OCI 


surface is considerably greater than the 
increase in rate of supply through the 
unstirred layer, and the latter is thus more 
likely to be the slowest process. Liquid- 
film diffusion control is thus favored by 
increasing the temperature of the reac- 
tion. For example, the rate of a chlori- 
nation becomes stirring-independent (i.e., 
fiber-diffusion controlled) with agitation 
of 100 r.p.m. at O°C., whereas at 25°C. 
it is still liquid-diffusion controlled when 
stirred at 300 r.p.m. These considerations 
confirm the observation made in actual 
practice that even processing is promoted 
by working at the lowest possible tempera- 
ture. It seems to me that this point is of 
particular importance in the United States 
where the water may be supplied in the 
summer at temperatures as high as 90°F., 
whereas in our own works I have never 
known water to be more than 60-65°F. 


THE ELECTRICAL CHARGE OF THE 
FIBER—Until now we have considered 
only means of increasing the relative rate 
of supply of reagent to the surface. But 
fiber diffusion control can also be pro- 
moted by slowing down the rate of re- 
moval of reagent from the surface. If we 
slow down solid diffusion, a smaller rate 
of transport is necessary to keep the sur- 
face saturated, and the reaction can be 
carried out under fiber-control conditions 
with less agitation, at lower concentra- 
tions, or at higher temperatures. 

Due to the amino and carboxyl groups, 
the fiber assumes a positive charge at low 
pH values and a negative charge at high 
pH values. At intermediate pH values 
ranging from approximately pH 4—7.5 
the fiber is uncharged, since the positive 
charge of the amino group compensates 
the negative charge of the carboxyl. This 
condition may be formulated as follows: 


wool—NH .*.. ..-OOC—wool 
At pH<4 the carboxyl group becomes 
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uncharged and the fiber becomes positive 
as follows: 
wool—NH.*.. . . HOOC—wool 
At pH<7.5 the amino group becomes 
uncharged and the fiber becomes negative 


as follows: 





wool—NH.,,. . .. OOC—wool 

On the alkaline side, diffusion 
positively charged ion will be promoted 
whereas a negatively charged ion will be 
hindered due to repulsion. From Fig. 10 
it can be seen that the oxidizing agent 
in a solution of chlorine consists at pH<4 
of Ch, and at pH 4-7 of HOCI, both un- 
charged molecules of similar size, neither 
of which would be repelled or attracted 
by electrical charges on the wool. At pH 
values of higher than 7 the solution con- 
sists more and more of OCI ions. The 
latter is repelled by the wool which as- 
sumes an increasingly negative charge as 
the solution becomes more alkaline. In 
agreement with this picture it is found 
(see Fig. 11) that the rate of chlorination 
is independent of pH at pH values less 
than 7, whereas at pH<7 the rate de- 
creases rapidly with increasing alkalinity. 
At pH values greater than 8.5 the rate is 
sufficiently slow for the reaction to be 
fiber-diffusion controlled at stirring speeds 
and liquor-to-wool ratios easily attainable 


of a 


in commercial machines. 


THE STEVENSON-WOLSEY 
PROCESS 


To conclude, I will illustrate the ap- 
plication of the factors discussed in this 
paper to the process that we have de- 
veloped jointly with Messrs. Stevenson 
(Dyers) Ltd. and that is known in the 
U. S. A. under the name of the Steven- 
son-Wolsey process. This is the process 
that is used on all materials carrying the 
Cluett, Peabody trade-mark “Sanforlan”. 
I am referring to this process specifically, 
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because it is one of the processes about 
which I know most. 

We have just seen that, from a rate 
point of view, hypochlorite at about pH 
9 is very suited to the processing of ho- 
siery since the kinetic conditions are such 
as to favor even treatment in conven- 
tional equipment. However, we find that 
above pH 8.5, hypochlorite no longer 
renders wool nonfelting in acid solutions 
or to a mechanical milling action in soap, 
although some resistance to gentler wash- 
ing remains (18). From a handle point of 
view, alkaline hypochlorite also produced 
very good results because it is a reagent 
that does not strip scales. 

An_ additional which, acting 
jointly with the hypochlorite, produces 
complete unshrinkability was sought. Al- 
kaline permanganate was found to produce 
this result, even though when employed 
alone it is incapable of producing any 
resistance to shrinkage. These two re- 
agents used together in relatively small 


reagent 


quantities give excellent resistance to the 
most severe milling. The mechanism of 
the reaction can be explained on the the- 
ory that another group besides the disul- 
fide bond has to be attacked to produce 
complete resistance to felting. Alkaline 
permanganate oxidizes the wool without 
attacking the disulfide bond and seems 
therefore to be a perfect assistant to the 
disulfide-bond-attacking hypochlorite. 
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H-M Section Tours General 
Aniline Plant 


NE of the outstanding meetings of 
Orne Hudson-Mohawk Section was 
held at the Rensselaer Plant of the Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, Rensselaer, New 
York, on May 19, 1950. The program be- 
gan with a guided tour through inter- 
mediate, dyestuff and auxiliary produc- 
tion plants, and also included coverage 
of control and standardization laborator- 
ies, all of which were set up to illustrate 
methods in everyday use. 


The tour was followed by a dinner in 
the plant dining room where the busi- 
ness meeting was held. Dr. Joseph W. 
Lang, Plant Manager, welcomed the 
members to the plant and outlined the 
history of dyestuffs and the part that 
General Aniline Works has played in 
making this country self sufficient in 
these important commodities in times of 
peace and war. 


Henry Herrmann, former National 
President of the Association, spoke on 
the history and importance of the A.A. 
T.C.C. to industry and to the individual. 

J. Robert Bonnar, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on Research, spoke 
on the aspects and general scope of the 
National Research Program, including a 
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resume of the present program, commit- 
tee formation and functions. 

Irwin J. Smith, Chairman of the Sec- 
ond Annual Outing Committee of the 
Hudson-Mohawk Section, outlined plans 
for the outing to be held at the Shaker 
Ridge Country Club, Albany, New York 
on June 23, 1950. 

The technical speaker for the evening 
was L. L. Walmsley of the Textile Re- 
search Department, Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Division, American Viscose Corp., 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Mr. Walmsley pre- 
sented a paper entitled “A Method of 
Setting Tricot Fabrics.” Briefly, the meth- 
od includes elimination of tacking and 
detacking operations, dyeing in open 
width, and use of a full width presetting 
machine utilizing a minimum of tension. 
The machine was designed primarily for 
work on acetate rayon, but has found 
application on thermoplastic materials. 
A discussion period followed the paper. 

Attendance at this meeting was lim- 
ited to 100 members because of lack of 
space. The committee found it necessary 
to turn down many reservations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM A. NELSON, Secretary. 


mil o— 


Pacific Northwest Section 
Meeting 
HIRTY-FIVE members and guests 
attended the meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Section on the evening of May 
5, 1950 at the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Following a social hour and dinner 
in the Marine Room, Chairman Earl B. 
Brearley, Jantzen Knitting Mills intro- 
duced H. C. Borghetty, General Dye- 
stuff Corporation who presented a paper 
on “The Application of Organic Chem- 
ical Specialties in the Woolen Industry”. 
A discussion followed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. TRUE, Secretary. 


on ®  —— 


South Central Section 
Outing Plans 


HE South Central Section has an- 
-L nounced a tentative program for their 
annual outing August 18-19. Invitations 
will be mailed out about July 1 and will 
contain full information with instruc- 
tions for registration, golf, etc. 

The program follows: 

Friday, August 18th: Golf at the Chat- 
tanooga Golf & C.C. Registration at 
either of the hotels for the outing. 

There may possibly be a few ladies 
activities scheduled for this date. 

6:00 P.M. Cocktail Party and Buffet 


Supper at the Golf & Country Club. 
Saturday, August 19th: Golf at the 

Club in the morning only. Games and 

Bridge at the club for both ladies and 

gentlemen scheduled throughout the day. 
6:00 P.M. Cocktail Party. 


7:30 P.M. Annual Banquet (Speeches 
will not exceed 5 minutes and will not 
be technical). 

9:00 P.M. Dancing. 

The Section has also announced that 
plans for their Fall meeting have been 
completed. It will be held November 4 
at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





CALENDAR 





COUNCIL 


Meetings: Sept. 28-30 (Portsmouth, N. H. 
Convention) Nov. 17 (New York). 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1950: September 28 to 30, Portsmouth, N. H. 
1951: October 18 to 20, Statler, New York. 
1952: Boston. 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Meetings: Sept. 15 (Albany), Oct. 20 (Utica), 
Dec. 8 (Albany), Jan. 19, 1951 (Albany), Mar. 
16, 1951 (Albany), May 11, 1951 (Albany), 
June 22, 1951 (Annual Outing). 


MID-WEST SECTION 
Meeting: October 28 (Chicago, IIl.). 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: October 30 (Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J.), November 17 (Swiss Chalet), Jan. 
12, 1951 (Hotel New Yorker), Feb. 23, 1951 
(Hotel New Yorker), March 30, 1951 (Swiss 
Chalet), May 4, 1951 (Swiss Chalet), June 15, 
1951 (Outing). 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
ines: October 28 (Meeting-in-Miniature, 
ia 


Philadelp Textile Institute), December 8, 
January 17, 1951. 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Meetings: June 30-July 2 (Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.), October 28 (Charlotte, N.C.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Meetings: Sept. (Portsmouth, N. H., Conven- 
tion), Nov. 17 (New York). 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Meetings: October 27 (Providence Engineering 
Society Hall), November 17 (Johnson’s Commo- 
dore Room). 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


Meetings: August 18-19 (Summer Outing— 
Read House—Hotel Patten, Chattanooga Coun- 
try Club—Chattanooga, Tenn.), Nov. 4 (Hotel 
Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn.). 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


Meetings: September 23 (LaGrange, Ga.), De- 
cember 9 (Atlanta, Ga.). 
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New York Section— 


HE last few years have shown tremend- 
ous strides in research in the textile 
industry. Even in the cotton-textile field 
where the same equipment and processes 
have been used for a very long time, equip- 
ment is being modernized, and newer 
methods are replacing the old. In the field 
of man-made fibers, however, we see the 
greatest change. New fibers are being pro- 
duced almost daily, and new processes are 
being developed to implement the inherent 
properties of these new fibers so as to 
overcome certain characteristic deficiencies 
where these exist. Some of the more recent 
fibers, however, bid fair to improve on the 
characteristics of the natural fibers, and, 
if present progress continues, it may well 
be that the natural fibers may eventually 
be displaced by synthetics. Along with the 
development of new fibers comes an in- 
creasing volume of problems or one sort 
or another, so that more and more em- 
phasis will have to be laid on research, if 
one intends to keep up with the times. 


In the cotton-textile field the develop- 
ment of continuous peroxide bleaching is 
perhaps of major importance. Economies 
in labor expense and time are very im- 
portant factors today, and it is not sur- 
prising that new installations are making 
wide use of these processes. A new bleach- 
ing agent in the form of chlorine dioxide 
is now available, and may well implement 
the older hypochlorite solutions with con- 
siderably reduced risk of damage to the 
cloth. 

In the dyeing of cotton fabrics, continu- 
ous methods are now available and have 
replaced the older methods where econo- 
mical yardages are available. Both the pad- 
steam process and the Williams process are 
now used extensively, both on cotton and 
rayon fabrics, and are now producing re- 
sults equal in fastness and appearance to 
the best results produced heretofore. In 
this field also the vat-acid process, which 
is capable of producing excellent results 


* Presented before New York Section on April 
+, 1950. 
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RECENT TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN TEXTILE INVESTIGATION* 


JAMES A. STEVENSON 


Superintendent, Bradford Dyeing Association 


Recent developments in the textile in- 
dustry and their impact on fabric design 
and textile finishing are briefly discussed. 
New fibers, such as Fiber V, Orlon, and 
Fiberglas, and new methods of processing 
and finishing increase the possibilities for 
new fabrics. New ideas in the use of resins 
contribute to these changes. 

Continuous processes for preparing, 
bleaching and dyeing lower production 
costs and increase mill capacities. The 
future poses many problems for the textile 
technologist and promises an ever increas- 
ing variety of textile products for the 
consumer. 


in light to medium shades, is being given 
more and more attention. Although it was 
known in this country in prewar years, it 
did not receive any attention until after 
the last war. Since then its use has ex- 
panded rapidly. It can be used both in 
continuous and pad-jig processes, produc- 
ing beautiful solid dyeings, even on low- 
count fabrics. One great advantage of this 
process is a freedom from color specks. 


The application of pigment colors is 
now in an advanced state of development, 
and a wider use of these colors may be 
anticipated for certain end uses on all 
types of fibers. 


The continuous dyeing of acetate fabrics 
with acetate, acid or vat colors is still 
presenting the researcher with many prob- 
lems. Methods are available and in prac- 
tical use for the continuous application of 
acetate colors in which swelling agents 
are employed as a means of applying the 
dyestuff to the “fabric. These methods, 
however, are very critical and expensive 
and usually call for long runs. The per- 
centage of seconds in dyeing acetate fabrics 
is still a serious factor, especially where 
dark shades are dyed. Other solvents are 
available for the application of acid colors 
to acetate, but the process still has to be 
proven by full-scale trials. The application 
of vat colors to acetate is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Some extremely inter- 
esting work is being done in England and 
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on the continent in the application of vat 
colors and leuco sulfate esters to mixtures 
of acetate and cotton. Results are being 
produced with a variety of colored effects: 
either fiber alone may be colored, or cross- 
dyes may be produced, both fibers ending 
up with differently colored vat dyes on 
them. What these processes are is not very 
clearly known, but they are probably long 
and expensive, involving two baths and 
swelling agents with mild alkalies for 
dyeing the acetate. 

The development of an anticrease finish 
on cotton fabric perhaps presents the great- 
est challenge to research in the finishing 
of cotton fabrics. While crease-resistant 
finishes are available today, they are still 
a long way from satisfactory, and much 
work still needs to be done. Invariably 
where high crease resistance is attained, 
there is an excessive loss in tensile or 
tear strength and the best results are only 
a compromise. For the best results spe- 
cially designed fabrics are called for, but 
there is no doubt that this problem will 
eventually be solved to everybody’s satis- 
faction. Work on crease-resistant finishes 
has brought to light the possibility of 
effective stabilization of cotton fabrics by 
means other than compressive shrinking, 
and this process is especially interesting 
in that it produces a better yardage return 
for the customer. At the moment, however, 
it is somewhat expensive. Both urea- and 
melamine-formaldehyde resins can be used, 
the former presenting the problem of 
chlorine retention and consequent loss of 
strength, and the latter, the problem of 
yellowing if treated by chlorine in laundry 
or home washing. A further difficulty with 
melamine resins is that they tend to pro- 
duce rather unpleasant shades of white. 

Acid colloids, as demonstrated in the 
contest paper of the Rhode Island Sec- 
tion last year, are also of interest in 
producing new finishes, both for per- 
manence and shrinkage control. The pro- 
cesses covered by the Everglaze trade-mark 
present very interesting possibilities. Per- 
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manent glazed chintzes were the forerun- 
ner. Now permanent finishes showing 
some degree of crease resistance with mini- 
mum loss in strength and with shrinkage 
control are available, and the still-more- 
recent embossed effects add to the wide 
possibilities in the finishing field. Inex- 
pensive cloths, such as 80-sq. print cloths 
and lawns can be used in the production 
of very successful imitations of much more 
expensive cloths, such as birds-eye piques, 
honeycomb weaves and many others. Lim- 
itless designs can be embossed on similar 
cloths to produce quite interesting fabrics. 
In the synthetic field one can hardly keep 
up with the developments; as each new 
fiber is produced we find ourselves witi 
the problem of developing new processes 
for finishing it. 

Rayon still presents the major problem 
of stabilization against shrinkage. Many 
and varied processes are in use, but we are 
still searching for a better one. We are 
badly in need of a process that will pro- 
vide better control, or one that can be 
applied to cloth without the risk of some- 
thing going wrong and producing un- 
merchantable goods, or one that does not 
require the constant attention of skilled 
technicians. The urea- and melamine-for- 
maldehyde resins are playing their part, 
but are not ideal. Ketone-aldehyde resins 
provide interesting possibilities, they are 
non-chlorine retentive and they provide 
excellent stabilization. But a way still has 
to be found to apply ketone-aldehyde 
resins without serious yellowing of the 
shade. Two new processes are being 
worked on just now: dilute caustic soda 
in one case and Ceglin in the other, either 
of which may become commercially prac- 
tical before too long. 


For those who are interested in manu- 
facturing their own urea-formadehyde 
resins two interesting new products are 
available: Arboneeld A and Arboneeld B. 
The former is a dimethylol urea, and the 
latter is a mixture of monomeric methylol 
urea and free formaldehye, which is very 
stable under normal storage conditions. 
It is claimed that in making urea-formalde- 
hyde resins by condensation with urea 
much better regularity of product can be 
obtained by using Arboneeld B as the 
Starting point rather than formaldehyde. 
This product can be used also in produc- 
ing many other condensation products. 

The newer fibers, such as nylon, Orlon 
and Fiber V, perhaps present the most 
exciting adventures to the investigator. 
Nylon gave us the problem of heat setting, 
and what we have learned with this fiber 
will Le of use to us also with Orlon and 
Fiber V. The development of the heat- 
setting process has been quite rapid. Boil- 
ing water and steam were the first methods 
of applying the necessary heat; later gas- 
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heated cylinders were introduced, as was 
air heated by steam or gas when higher 
temperatures were found to be helpful. 
A newer method, which appears to show 
great possibilities, calls for the use of an 
electrically heated blanket capable of tem- 
peratures up to 900° F. By the use of such 
high temperatures contact times are con- 
siderably reduced. The dyeing of Orlon 
and Fiber V presents real problems, as the 
conventional methods are totally inade- 
quate. Pigment colors have been applied 
more or less successfully. The Thermosol 
process of du Pont shows a marked ad- 
vance in technique. By this method dyes 
with no affinity for the fiber under the 
conditions of conventional methods can 
be made to produce dyeings of almost any 
depth and with excellent fastness. Color is 
applied to the cloth from a pad and dried 
on. When the fabric is subjected to heat, 
a form of solid solution takes place, that 
is, the color is developed in intensity and 
appears to be securely held by the fiber. 
The speaker has seen some excellent results 
on nylon and Fiber V by this method, but 
Orlon still seems to present some dif- 
ficulties, most of which may be mechanical. 
We feel we can say, however, that these 
fibers can now be dyed, and that practical 
methods will be ready when bulk pro- 
duction is available. 

These newer fibers are presenting the 
cloth designer with new avenues of ap- 
proach, either in their admixture with 
natural fibers or in all-synthetic fabrics. 
Orlon has tremendous possibilities in a 
variety of fabrics, such as filter cloths, auto 
tops, awnings, outdoor furnishing fabrics 
and many others, while Fiber V is proving 
interesting in the window-curtain field 
and shows great possibilities in the gar- 
ment field as a replacement for wool. It 
seems likely to supersede nylon for sewing 
thread, as it does not elongate under ten- 
sion, as does nylon. 

New processes of high temperature dye- 
ing as in the Thermosol process already 
mentioned—that is, temperatures above 
212° F.—seem to me to provide unlimited 
possibilities for research in dyeing gen- 
erally. Improvements in penetration and 
fastness, as well as a speeding up of the 
dyeing operation, may well be obtained 
when the means for properly applying 
these high temperatures are developed. 
The machine developed by Uxbridge 
Worsted may be the forerunner of an en- 
tirely new approach to dyeing. 

Fiberglas is rapidly expanding as a 
fabric, and with it the necessary dyeing 
methods are being developed. The Coro- 
nizing process of Owens Corning, in which 
the Fiberglas fabrics are subjected to a 
temperature of 1200° F., has widened the 
field of usefulness of these fabrics tre- 
mendously. Fabrics manufactured from 
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glass as spun are harsh and unpleasant 
to the touch, and have no draping quali- 
ties. Coronizing softens the yarn appre- 
ciably and imparts a permanent crimp. 
The coronized fabrics can be readily dyed 
and printed with pigment colors with 
excellent light and laundry fastness and 
in a wide range of colors and designs. 

In the field of water repellency increas- 
ing interest is being shown in the use of 
silicones. These products are now used 
successfully on fabrics made from acetate, 
nylon, Orlon and Fiber V, but further 
modifications appear to be necessary before 
their use is practical on cotton and vis- 
cose-type rayon. Besides producing water- 
repellent finishes extremely fast to dry 
cleaning, silicones act as softeners, and 
on acetate they appear to decrease to 
some extent its sensitivity to heat. 


_— — 


Georgia Tech Student 
Chapter Meeting Report 


HE student chapter of the Georgia 
Institute of Technology held its reg- 
ular meeting on May 18 and elected the 
following officers for the coming year. 

President—Bill Wright; Vice-President 
—W. Champion; Secretary—George Fisk; 
Treasurer—Albert Chaiken. 

Program plans for the coming year 
were discussed and a complete calender 
was promised. The faculty advisor, C. A. 
Jones, has arranged for a number of 
lecturers, movies and field trips. 

Arrangements were discussed for a 
membership drive during the fall quarter. 
The next meeting is scheduled for that 
time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE H. FISK, Secretary. 


nmi Own 


Report of South Central 
Section 


HE South Central Section held its 

Spring Meeting in the Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on May 20, 1950. 
At the afternoon Technical Session, ar- 
ranged by Glenn Bellamy, Francis K. 
Burr of the Monsanto Chemical Company 
spoke on “The Applications of Resins to 
Textile Fibers; and Dr. George R. 
Bentley, President of Instrument Develop- 
ment Laboratories, demonstrated the 
“Color Eye” and discussed its possibili- 
ties in the dyehouse. 

Following the banquet in the evening, 
the speaker on a program arranged by 
Dr. W. F. Luther was Warren Foster of 
Chattanooga. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. P. GORDON, JR., Secretary. 
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SYMPOSIUM OF RHODE ISLAND SECTION— 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS* 


Mr. Broadbent: You will recall that last 
May we sent out a number of announce- 
ments regarding this meeting, and we 
asked that you send in your questions. 
We were amazed at the number received, 
and of course we are gratified that so 
much interest was shown on this pro- 
gram. We have secured the services of a 
group of experts who will endeavor to 
answer all your questions. On my left 
is Eric Appeltofft of the Geneva Mills, 
Providence, who will answer all ques- 
tions pertaining to woolens and worsteds. 
On my extreme right is Alfred Hamp- 
shire from Lincoln Bleachery, who will 
answer questions on cotton dyeing. Next 
to him is Nelson Barlow of the Ap- 
ponaug Company who will answer ques- 
printing. Next to him is 
William Timperley, Kenyon Piece Dye 
Works, who will take the questions on 
rayon, and finally, Earl Johnson of the 
Franklin Company, who will 
deal with questions on yarn dyeing. 

Question: Which is better, to carbonize 


tions on 


Process 


goods or to speck dye? 

Mr. Appletofft: I would say that car- 
bonizing is better whenever the type of 
material will stand it; of course, if you 
run into shoddy or mixed fibers you are 
out of luck, but my experience has been 
that carbonizing is best if you are sure 
your carbonizing equipment is perfect. 

Why speck dye at all? Speck dyeing 
has always teen a headache to both dyer 
and finisher, and eventually it is found 
that carbonizing will do the trick and 
take care of all material except cheap- 
grade shoddies, etc. 

Question: What are the relative advan- 
tages of chrome-bottom, 
chromate and top-chrome dyeing? 

Mr. Appeltofft: For simplicity and ease 
the chromate dyeing method is recom- 
mended for piece goods, slubbing or raw 
stock. 


metachrome, 


This method takes less time and is used 
by most dyers wherever possible. Top- 
chrome dyeing is used extensively today, 
however, on piece goods, slubbing and 
raw stock, as certain of the chromate dye- 
ings do not have the fastness required 
or are too high in price. 


* Held in Providence on Nov. 18, 1949. 
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In a symposium arranged and held by 
the Rhode Island Section, questions in 
some of the fields of textile processing 
in which this particular section is active 
were answered by a Panel of Experts. 
These questions included many that bother 
the practical mill man and that are often 
not mentioned in formal articles. At least 
one expert was present for each of the 
following subjects: dyeing woolens and 
worsteds, dyeing cotton piece goods, 
printing, rayon processing and yarn dye- 
ing. 


Chrome-bottom dyeing is used relatively 
little because it is necessary to chrome- 
bottom first, to wash down and to re- 
load. These steps involve extra expense. 
This type of dyeing is used to some ex- 
tent for pieces and it covers a good many 
sins. For navy blues and midnight shades 
logwood can be advantageously employed 
on a chrome bottom for serges and wool- 
ens. For stock dyeing or slub it is not 
practical under present labor conditions. 
Dyeing on a chrome bottom does produce 
a beautiful job and should not be thrown 
out, but labor conditions do make the 
method too high in cost. 

Question: Do metallized dyestuffs pro- 
duce level dyeings on piece goods that 
have been unevenly carbonized? 

Mr. Appeltofft: Metallized dyestuffs are 
best used where there are difficulties in 
carbonizing. They do cover carbonizing 
defects, a fact which, I think, surprises 
most dyers. But if goods are unevenly 
carbonized at the start, it is better to 
dye them black. Where only a small 
difference in how- 
ever, the metallized dyestuffs will cover 
well. 

Question: 1 have stainless-steel dyeing 
equipment on which rust spots have de- 
veloped. How do I get rid of them? 

Mr. Appeltofft: Any stainless-steel equip- 
ment will develop rust spots. The rust 
may very well come from the iron water 
pipes that are present in nearly all mills. 
Rust spots are therefore apt to develop 
over week-end shutdowns. If you have 
a welding job, rust spots may develop in 
the area of the weld. If you have rush 
orders and run the equipment several 
times without proper washing, rust spots 
also may develov. The best way to elimi- 
nate rust spots, we find, is the use of 


carbonizing occurs, 
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emery paper, or, better still, fine s:ainless- 
steel wool. The rusty area is then treated 
with 40% nitric acid solution for 10 min- 
utes, and washed with plain cold water. 
This treatment will help. 

Question: How would you dye acetate 
fabrics fast to light and fast to gas fad- 
ing? 

Mr. Timperly: To my knowledge there 
are no combinations of dyestuffs that are 
fast to both gas fading and to light. It 
is therefore a question of selecting the 
proper dyestuffs, those having the best 
light fastness and at the same time the 
best possible fastness to gas fading. It 
is possible to make dyeings of combina- 
tions that are quite good in both of these 
properties. It is also possible to improve 
fastness to atmospheric fading by the 
use of an inhibitor after, or during, the 
dyeing. But to my knowledge there is 
nothing that can be done to increase the 
light fastness. I understand that there is 
a new, cold, radioactive method by which 
acetate fabrics are said to be dyed with 
vat colors at 300 yards a minute, but I 
know nothing about it. 

Question: I have noticed recently that 
some of my shades on cotton piece goods 
change considerably after finishing. Has 
anyone on the Panel encountered this 
problem? Some of the shades are dyed 
with directs and others with vats. In some 
cases even the latter show quite a change. 
Would you say that cationic-type finishes 
are apt to cause more shade change than 
usual tallow-type finishes? Also, do you 
think that the fastness of the vat-dyed 
shades is changed to any extent with a 
cationic finish? 

Mr. Hampshire: Cationic finishes do 
cause more shade change than ordinary 
tallow finishes. It has also been found 
that the shades produced by vat colors 
are in most cases comparatively unaf- 
fected. Shade changes may likewise be 
caused by resin finishes. Dyestuffs for 
resin finishes in general should be se- 
lected as to their suitability. Bulletins 
have been issued by some dyestuff con- 
cerns, in which the fastness of various 
types of dyestuffs to resin finishes are 
tabulated. I think these bulletins are very 
helpful to interested in this 
question. 


anyone 
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Question: The writer is interested in 
vat-color work on packages and would 
like to have an opinion regarding the 
merits of the pigment method versus the 
reduced method, particularly with respect 
to light shades by the pigment method. 
If high temperature is used in pigment- 
ing, is it necessary to lower the tempera- 
ture to 140°F. or so before adding hy- 
drosulfite; and, if so, how is this best 
accomplished? In your opinion, which 
method would offer most saving in time? 

Mr. Johnson: In my opinion, there are 
some advantages in pigment dyeing over 
the reduced method. In the first place, 
there is less weighing and handling of 
chemicals in pigment dyeing. Any dyers 
of large quantities of yarn will have 
found it out as soon as they have started 
the process. Also, more uniform results 
from batch to batch and more level dye- 
ing in lighter shades are obtained in pig- 
ment dyeing, particularly when you are 
trying to match batch to batch for large 
contracts on, say, a grey or light blue. 

I do not think it is necessary to lower 
the temperature in pigment dyeing if you 
start over 140°F. You can pigment all 
the way up to 200°F., depending on the 
dyestuff you are working with. It is 
much more advantageous to pigment your 
particular dyestuff as near reducing tem- 
perature as possible, or even at a lower 
rather than at a higher temperature. 

There is not much difference in dye- 
ing time between the reduced and pig- 
mented methods. I think it takes the same 
time to distribute the vat color over the 
yarn whether it is in pigment or reduced 
form. 


Question: We occasionally have reason 
to strip vat-dyed cotton piece goods either 
to correct a difficulty from specks or to 
redye into some other shade, and we 
would like to have the Panel’s advice on 
the best procedure to follow. We strip in 
the jig, using caustic soda, hydrosulfite 
and a retarder at about 160°F. We have 
never used permanganate but understand 
that it might be useful for stripping. What 
procedure is used in the permanganate 
strip and does the method cause excessive 
tendering? Any information regarding this 
subject will be appreciated. 


Mr. Hampshire: The procedure you 
have suggested for use at 160°, or even 
at 180°, is a general one for stripping 
down a vat shade, or to correct streaks. 
The permanganate method is as follows: 
Give the goods 2 to 4 ends in a small 
volume (about 30 gallons) of cold per- 
manganate solution, treat with bisulfite 
in a fresh bath, and wash in cold and hot 
water. As to excessive tendering, this may 
depend on the goods. Thin, light, woven 
goods are more affected than heavier 
goods. In any case, I think this method 
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should be the last resort in any attempt 
to strip vat-dyed goods. 

Question: Occasionally we have trouble 
from the specking of acetate dyestuffs. 
We have tried dissolving the dyes with 
all manner of wetting and dissolving 
assistants, but the trouble crops up oc- 
casionally, particularly on blues. Can you 
offer any help? 

Mr. Timperly: It is not possible to paste 
combinations of acetate dyestuffs well 
enough to guarantee freedom from specks. 
The selection of colors is very important, 
but the main thing is the method and 
materials used. It is often necessary to 
paste the dyestuffs in separate pails and 
to keep them separate until you put them 
into your jig or beck, whereby the larger 
volume will take care of the condition. 
Another important thing is the method 
of straining. It seems that no matter how 
carefully you paste and watch the tempera- 
ture the color will settle out, particularly 
with blue dyestuffs. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to strain in the drug room and then 
again just before the color goes into the 
jig. One of many methods makes use of 
a very finely woven straining cloth in con- 
junction with 64-sq. 2-3 ply cotton, espe- 
cially if the dye has sat around for any 
length of time between the drug room 
and jigs. Be sure and strain before adding 
to the jig. 

Question: | am familiar with the heat- 
ing-up condition, which often takes place 
when goods are taken from the printing 
machine not fully dry. This condition 
shows in the center of the pile. I would 
like to know what is the cause when the 
center of the pile is perfect, but de- 
struction of color is evident along the 
edges. 

Mr. Barlow; When goods are dried on 
the printing machine, they are often dried 
so hard on the edges that some of the 
hydrosulfite is destroyed. This is usually 
not too serious, for an excess of hydro- 
sulfite is always employed. When the goods 
are allowed to lie around the room before 
aging, oftentimes air moisture enters and 
you get a lot of moisture on the edges, 
which acts as a stripping agent during the 
aging. Also, if you let the goods lie around 
too long after drying, the edges tend to 
oxidize and perhaps are not fully reduced 
in the ager. 

Question: It has always been claimed 
that mercerizing increases the affinity of 
cotton for dyestuffs. Yet we find that if 
we dye unmercerized goods and subse- 
quently mercerize, we obtain the same 
shade as if we dyed mercerized goods. 
Obviously, the merceriziang does not in- 
crease the affinity because the dyeing has 
already taken place before the merceriz- 
ing. 

Mr. Jacoby: This was covered by a pa- 
per which I presented at the R. I. Section 
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in October 1945 and which was published 
in the American Dyestuff Reporter of 
January 28, 1946. The subject was “Some 
Aspects of Color”. It is obvious that under 
the conditions which you cited, that is, 
mercerizing after dyeing, there can be no 
more dyestuff present. This was checked 
by chemical analysis and found to be the 
case, but with the mercerized goods, the 
shade was 29% darker. 

The only possible explanation is that 
mercerizing increases the amount of light 
transmitted or absorbed, and, therefore, 
decreases the amount of light reflected. 
As the amount of light reflected decreases, 
the depth of shade becomes darker. If 
this is the case, undyed goods should 
show the same difference. A piece of 
bleached, white goods was divided and 
part of it was mercerized, while the other 
part was kept in the original condition. 
Spectrophotometric charts made on these 
two samples showed that there was less 
light reflected from the mercerized piece 
of goods than from the unmercerized. An 
easy way to demonstrate the effect of 
changing the reflectance is to put a drop 
of water on this piece of plain dyed 
goods. The wet spot now looks much 
darker, but you know there is no more 
color present, and when the spot dries 
out, it will be the same shade as it was 
originally. It was because of this effect 
that in the plant we used to say “If we 
could dry the goods up wet, they surely 
would look good”. 

Question: A problem which has been 
in my mind for some time is the treat- 
ment of boiler water. The boiler is 
usually treated with a certain amount of 
the compound in the afternoon, is let 
stand overnight and is blown down in 
the morning. The dyehouse uses direct 
steam. Is there a carry-over of this com- 
pound in the steam, and, if so, will it be 
detrimental to the dyeing operations? I 
am talking about the dyeing of worsted 
tops. The pH of the treated boiler water 
is approximately 10.8. 

Mr. McLean: It is true that it is pos- 
sible to carry over boiler-feed compounds 
in steam lines. I am sorry I can not answer 
as to whether or not it would be detri- 
mental to the dyeing of worsted tops. I 
have, however, seen  boiler-feed com- 
pounds carried over into a continuous 
peroxide bleaching unit to such an ex- 
tent as to cause severe chemical damage. 

It may be that a pH as high as 10.8 
might cause excessive foaming and thus 
increase the carry-over. Modern boilers 
should be equipped with baffle plates to 
eliminate this condition. However, if old 
boilers are in use, the condition can be 
helped by carrying a lower water level. 

Question: We know that many people 
are using soda ash in the printing of vat 
colors, while others use potassium car- 
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bonate as the alkali. I would appreciate 
your comments on the relative merits of 
both these alkalies for the printing of 
toth cotton and rayon. 

Mr. Barlow: First, we use potash. The 
solubility of potassium carbonate is much 
greater than that of sodium carbonate 
and thus it is easier to get into solution. 
Soda ash sometimes crystallizes out and 
causes scratches. The solubility of soda ash 
at 0° centigrade is 7 parts per 100 and 
at the boiling point goes up to about 40 
parts; whereas potash has a solubility at 
the boil of 160 parts. If, in our print 
paste, we use 10% of soda ash, it would 
remain in solution down to 50°F.; 10% 
of potash would stay in solution down 
to the freezing point. 

However, when dried on the cloth, the 
concentration of alkali is increased and 
there is more of a tendency for soda ash 
to precipitate on the face of the goods. 
Potash will stay in the paste better. Thus 
a greater part of the potash is in solution 
and in condition to react in the aging op- 
eration. In the case of soda ash it is neces- 
sary to get a moisture content of 20% 
in aging to redissolve the alkali. Potash 
is redissolved at 7% moisture. 

Question: What do you consider to be 
the relative merits of the pad-steam proc- 
ess for the dyeing of vat colors on cotton 
piece goods as compared with the Wil- 
liams process? 

Mr. Hampshire: We have both processes 
in our plant. We don’t know all the 
merits of either process yet. As far as the 
steam process is concerned, because of 
the set up of the machine in our particu- 
lar plant, we have not been able to run 
all types of goods. Therefore I cannot give 
any comparisons as to the merits of one 
process against the other. I do _ think, 
however, that there is a place for both 
in the modern dye house. 

Question: What is the advantage of 
peroxide padding after discharge print- 
ing over padding goods through Sitol 
before printing? 

Mr. Barlow: Sitol is used as a prepare 
for goods which have a tendency to pre- 
vent discharge. Fine-line printing some- 
times shows broken lines with Sitol; also, 
in heavier discharges Sitol may prevent 
clear discharges. With peroxide the 
strength of the peroxide can be varied 
to attain the degree of correction you 
are trying to make. Also, you only have 
to treat goods requiring it, which is of- 
tentimes to take off light facing. Then 
it is only on the surface and you do not 
get the breaking up of the lines if you 
take care to use the correct strength of 
peroxide; also, the goods are cut clear 
to the back. It is usually much safer to 
use peroxide. 

Question: Are rayon goods that have 
been dyed continuously or on a jig, then 
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relaxed in a dye beck, equal to those dyed 
in a beck? 

Mr. Stake: I would say “Yes”, and “No”. 
If you are asking about rayon gabardine 
I would say no. A good many spun ray- 
ons that might give a little trouble in 
dyeing on the jig may often be equal- 
lized by subsequently dyeing in the Leck. 

Question: What is the best way to get 
equal depth of shade on cotton and rayon 
when both fibers are present in the goods? 

Mr. Hampshire: There are 
methods of procedure in this question. 
In dye becks the use of stannate of soda 
has been quite successful. In open-width 
dyeing, I think dyeing the goods first 
on the pads and completing the dyeing on 
the jig is a good method. Also, continu- 
ous dyeing has produced good results. 


various 


Question: Why is it necessary to have 
a large excess of sulfoxylate in the print 
paste? 

Mr. Barlow: It is not necessary but we 
do, as a margin of safety, start with an 
excess. It is difficult to control conditions 
through drying, aging, etc.; they may vary 
greatly. We know that we are using more 
than actually required and are washing 
it away, but, we find in practice if we do 
not use an excess, we get into trouble. 

Question: Is dead cotton a source of 
much trouble? 

Mr. Hampshire: Dead cotton is a source 
of trouble in dyeing, showing up as white 
specks, more especially in dark shades. 
It can be overcome largely by giving the 
goods a high mercerization Lefore dyeing. 

Question: How can dark selvages be 
overcome in the dyeing of direct colors 
on a jig? 

Mr. Timperly: As far as dyeing rayon 
is concerned, the best method of over- 
coming uneven selvages is to obtain 2/3rds 
of the shade on the pad and to finish dye- 
ing in the jig. In dyeing acetate the prob- 
lem requires much more attention. First, 
it is mecessary to obtain and select the 
best combination of colors, according to 
exhaustion properties, and then to use 
a retarding or leveling agent that would 
be applicable to the particular dyestuff. 
After dyeing is started, be sure, if there 
is any change of shade to be made, that 
it is not made too quickly, bearing in 
mind acetate dyeing cannot be done too 
fast. Many times, in order to dye goods 
level, it is necessary to hold the goods 
on the jigs longer than is required mere- 
ly to obtain the shade. Therefore, if it 
is necessary to add dyestuffs to bring 
closer to shade, do not throw the shade 
over too fast; if possitle, try to add all 
dyestuffs in combination at once in vari- 
able amounts. There has been a lot of 
discussion about closed jigs in overcom- 
ing shading and dark selvages, some dye- 
stuffs being very susceptible to cool air, 
such as open windows or excessive use of 
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exhaust fans. A hot box method on the 
jig sometimes eliminates a light or shad- 
ing condition. 

Question: Is it better to have loose or 
tight packages in package dyeing? 

Mr. Johnson: It is much better to have 
your packages firm, not tight or loose. 
The only way to tell how many packages 
should go on a spindle is to push them 
down until the entire spindle is as uni- 
form as possible, or you may run into 
trouble with some windings where pack- 
ages are very hard (I am referring to 
packages on springs). On tubes you have 
to have them tight to prevent leakage. 

Question: Why does irrigated cotton 
dye differently from regular cotton? 

Mr. Johnson: Because of mineral con- 
tents in the cotton, which can be removed 
either with oxalic acid or acetic acid at 
the boil. However, I believe most dyers 
will boil out their yarn in the grey and 
go ahead with dyeing. You will probably 
have to add more dye than the formula 
calls for, but it is the only way to get 
around that problem. 

Question: A question which might be 
asked, if time allows, is one in which 
Dr. Parks is expert and well informed 
and to which he could give a brief answer. 
In view of the urgency for flameproofing, 
is there now available a satisfactory meth- 
od for flameproofing, applicable to tex- 
tiles, which does not alter or change the 
characteristics of the fabric unduly? 

Dr. Parks: If the flame-resistant re- 
quirements can be satisfied with what is 
referred to as a nondurable finish, such 
as borax-boric acid, etc., satisfactory meth- 
ods are available. Such treatments are 
inadequate for many applications because 
they are removed by the leaching action 
of water in laundries, rain and perspira- 
tion. If a durable treatment not subject 
to this leaching action is required, satis- 
factory methods are not yet available. 

Question: What can be done to im- 
prove the tensile strength of cotton goods, 
especially in filling, treated with anti- 
crease resins? 

Mr. Wood: According to the claims of 
manufacturers of resins, it is no problem; 
cotton can be anticreased without too 
much loss in strength. The Apponaug 
Company has for 15 years been produc- 
ing results without any excessive loss in 
strength on certain cotton constructions. 

Choice of the cloth is one way to avoid 
loss; changing the construction of the 
filling of the cloth makes it possible to 
anticrease some cloths that have not been 
anticreased before. 

By treating some constructions with 
alkali-soluble cellulose you may te able 
to put on a little more resin; whether it 
would bring it up to a safe margin is a 
question. Treating the cloth with strong 
caustic after putting on large amounts of 
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resin is better than not treating, but 
shrinks the cloth. It will bring up the 
strength, but you have to put on about 
twice as much resin and eventually end 
up with a shrinkage to the extent of 
16-20%. 

Question: Is the present method of list- 
ing chemical specialties in the A.A.T.C.C. 
Year Book helpful and informative from 
the consumer’s standpoint? 

Personally, I feel that the present 
method of classification is of very little 
help to a user of these chemicals. The 
Year Book alphabetically lists about 2500 
textile specialties. These specialties are 
also listed under headings, such as bleach- 
ing agents, detergents, antislip finishes, 
etc. Under detergents, 240 different prod- 
ucts are listed; under wetting agents, 
175; under dyeing assistants, 270; under 
finishing agents, 300; under softeners, 
180; under lubricating agents, 115; under 
emulsifiers, 120; under dispersing agents, 
115; under kier-boiling, 80; under water 
repellents, 60. It would seem to me that 
a user would find it very difficult to select 
a detergent for his particular problem 
from 240 listings, which mean nothing to 
the buyer. 

Actually there are no more than six or 
eight types of synthetic detergents on the 
market. Hence, each manufacturer, when 
supplying information to the Year Book, 
should designate which types his prod- 
ucts represent. Is it an alkylarylsulfon- 
ate? Is it an alcohol sulfonate? Is it an 
alcohol amidesulfonate? Is it an amide 
condensate unsulfonate? Is it cationic, 
anionic or nonionic? They should also 
be divided as to pure detergents and 
built detergents. Or, if they are built, 
modified or mixed to produce special 
effects on a specific operation, they should 
be so classified. In this way the user, 
when he had a specific problem, could 
select one of each group and test six or 
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eight detergents instead of 240. It would 
also help the seller of detergents who is 
now looked upon as a pest when he offers 
a detergent because so many are offered; 
he could merely claim whatever advan- 
tages his detergent, not a certain grade, 
has over his competitors. The same pro- 
cedure of classification could be followed 
for wetting agents, softeners, emulsifiers, 
etc. 

Another valuable addition to the list- 
ing in the year book would be a short, 
concise, introductory article giving some 
theoretical and practical information on 
what these products are supposed to do 
and how best to use them and what they 
are supposed to accomplish. A few ref- 
erences to the more basic patents and 
published articles could also te included 
in this introduction to help those who 
wish to get a littke more information on 
the subject. The best example I can think 
of for such a classification is the Guide- 
book and Directory for the Metal Finish- 
ing Industries. This book, besides listing 
formulas or proprietary preparations, 
gives an introductory discussion on the 
subject. 

Dr. Parks: 1 believe the classification of 
the chemical specialties in the Year Book 
could be improved in the manner sug- 
gested. The usefulness of the reference 
book for the consumer would be in- 
creased. It is questionable, however, 
whether the necessary information can be 
obtained in all cases. 

Dr. Draves: When, as Editor of the Pro- 
ceedings, I showed this last question to 
several who are active in A.A.T.C.C. af- 
fairs, the consensus was that I should 
answer it as Editor of the List of Textile 
Chemical Specialties. I sympathize heart- 
ily with the point of view of the ques- 
tioner; in fact, in 1932 when I proposed 
to the Council that such a list be pub- 
lished, I was then a mill chemist who 


wanted a catalog where the new surface- 
active products appearing on the market 
would be fully described. It was my or:g- 
inal purpose to include in the List only 
products whose chemical compositicns 
were indeed fully disclosed. As time went 
on, the Year Book Committee was forced 
to accept rather general descriptions of 
textile chemicals because many sales or- 
ganizations would not be more specific. 
If the rules had been too rigid, most prod- 
ucts would not be in the List; and yet 
those products are important because they 
gain a good share of the total sales. If 
the List is carefully studied, however, it 
will be observed that more information 
with respect to constitutions is given than 
is inferred by the questioner, and in many 
instances the information is quite complete. 
Most often it is evident if the product is 
essentially straight, or if it is a mixture 
of well-known types, builders and dilu- 
ents. Under a system of free enterprise 
smaller manufacturers and compounders 
have a right to be in business with such 
products and to offer competition to the 
products that are fully described. 

With respect to information concerning 
the compositions of surface-active sub- 
stances, everyone will agree that more 
and more and better books on the sub- 
ject are needed. There are already several 
on the market, however, which the read- 
er can find by reference to the work of 
the A.A.T.C.C. Bibliography Committee. 
The Committeemen who prepare the 
Technical Manual and Year Book are 
hardly in a position at this point to in- 
clude as an introduction to the List in- 
formation that should constitute the ma- 
terial of an important but difficult mono- 
graph. As a matter of fact, Schwartz and 
Perry have already covered the subject 
rather fully in their book entitled, Swr- 
face-Active Agents, published by Inter- 
science Publishers. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Synthetic Detergents in Textile 
Emulsions. Part II 


G. Leffingwell, Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 
30, No. 12, 85-6 (1949). 


It is common knowledge that the sur- 
face-active agents in general have some or 
all of the following properties: wetting 
out, dispersing, penetrating, and emulsi- 
fying, as well as cleaning. However, the 
use of synthetic surface active materials 
as emulsifying agents calls for somewhat 
different properties than in the case where 
the first requirement is a detergent, a wet- 
ting agent, or a dispersing agent. The 
specific properties of the synthetic emul- 
sifying agent must in each instance be 
considered in relation to the processing 
operation where the emulsion is to be 
used. 

In general, the two chief requisites of 
an emulsifier may be said to be (1) that 
it makes emulsification possible by reduc- 
ing interfacial tension, and (2) that it 
ensures stability in the emulsion after it 
is prepared. Reduction of surface tension 
is a characteristic of the synthetic deter- 
gents, but since reduction is not in itself 
enough, an effective emulsifying agent 
must also function to protect the globules 
of the dispersed phase and keep them 
from flowing together. 

The new synthetic surface-active agents 
have gone far to meet the optimum re- 
quirements of the textile processor for an 
emulsifying agent which is not influ- 
enced by chemical or physical changes and 
therefore will perform under any condi- 
tions. A major asset of the new synthe- 
tics as a factor in emulsion stability is the 
calcium tolerance of the emulsifying agent. 
In this category are the sulfates and sul- 
fonates, which produce water-soluble cal- 
cium salts; the cation-active agents, with 
which, since the active group is a posi- 
tive ion, no reaction with metals can take 
place; and the dissociated esters, which 
form no calcium salts at all. 

Emulsifying agents of the 
type are growing in popularity in many 
processes where the nonionic properties 
are desirable and permit use in conjunc- 
tion with both cationic and anionic proc- 
essing materials—W.H.C. 


nonionic 


Tension Effects in Roller Printing 


Anon., Textile J. Australia 24, 1028, 1030-1, 


1035-6, Jan. 20, 1950. (from Textile Manu- 


tacturer). 


This is a general article on the dangers 
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of excessive tension, both warp and fill- 
ing, in printing, aging, washing, mang- 
ling, drying and tentering. 

In the engraved roller printing techni- 
que tension is a matter of the first im- 
portance, with reference particularly to 
(a) registration of patterns and (b) the 
production of a “tailed” or “jarred” ef- 
tect on the back of the pieces, especially 
in “push through” styles. 

One advantage in printing multicolored 
stripes is that registration is required in 
one direction only. On the other hand, 
where dimensional stability of the cloth 
is easily affected by aqueous print pastes, 
as in regenerated cellulose fabrics, either 
spun or filament, considerable difficulty 
may be experienced even in this one-way 
type of registration. The main idea is 
to reduce shrinkage as much as possible 
by printing the goods at their minimum 
width or at least as near as possible to 
the calculated finished width. 

In the aging operation, good lubrica- 
tion is the first essential, where the top 
rollers are driven and the bottom rollers 
run in plain journal bearings. 

Excessive tension in the open soaper 
will result in bursting of the sewn ends, 
or of the cloth itself where rayon fab- 
rics are concerned. In rope washing, ex- 
cessive shortening or lengthening of suc- 
cessive loops of cloth will result in fray- 
ing and scoring of the print. This ap- 
plies particularly to fabrics where the 
filament yarns are easily distorted and 
damaged. Accumulation of too much ma- 
terial in one beck may cause tangling, 
resulting in knots, which will lead to 
excessive tension and also marking-off of 


the dyes.—W.H.C, 


The Problems of Rug Cleaning 


E. A. Leonard, Indian Textile J. 
Feb., 1950. 


60, 428-9, 


The factors which constitute the prob- 
lem for rug cleaners are the following: 
detergency (how best to remove the soil); 
prevention of resoiling; retention of the 
pile in its original condition; prevention 
of color bleeding; avoidance of odor being 
left in the rug; and prevention of shrink- 
age. 

The methods which have been used by 
rug cleaners are as follows: 

Dry Dusting. The rugs are put into a 
mechanical beater, or subjected to heavy 
vacuuming. 

Shampooing. The rugs are then wet 
out and worked with a detergent solu- 
tion. Originally the detergent was soap, 
but now anionic and nonionic detergents 
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and various combinations are used. 

Dry cleaning. This is not as satisfactory 
for the removal of suspended solids as 
the water solution, and is also limited to 
the size of the available apparatus. 

Powder cleaning. The rug is dusted with 
a powder such as Bentonite Clay or Ful- 
lers’ Earth soaked up with a dry cleaning 
solvent so that it is damp to the touch. 
It is rubbed in with a stiff brush and left 
in for from four to 12 hours, during 
which time the solvent dissolves greasy 
matter and permits it to be absorbed by 
the clays. The rug is then vacuumed and 
the clay removed. No rinsing is done in 
this process.—W.H.C. 


The Structure of Textile Fibers. 
XIII. Synthetic Polymer Rayons 


F. Howlett, J. Textile Institute 41, P124-31, 
March, 1950. 


This paper discusses “the most recent 
line of approach to filament production” 
—that of the chemical synthesis or build- 
ing up of long-chain molecules from more 
simple short molecules. The resulting poly- 
mers, as they are called, have only this 
characteristic of high chain length in com- 
mon with polymers in either natural fi- 
bers or the rayons discussed in earlier pa- 
pers. This is one prerequisite for fiber 
formation, but once fulfilled, the proper- 
ties of the fiber depend largely on the 
chemical constitution of the molecule. It 
is on this account that the new synthetic 
fibers can advance the frontiers of textile 
application so considerably. 

The building unit, or monomer, is a 
small unstable molecule which reacts with 
its fellows to produce long, stable chains. 
This process, called addition polymeriza- 
tion, can be made to occur with many 
well-known substances. Vinyon and Or- 
lon are fibers of this type. Vinyon is an 
interpolymer of nine parts of vinyl chlor- 
ide and one part of vinyl acetate. Vinyon 
N differs from Vinyon; it is a polymer of 
a mixture of vinyl chloride and vinyl cya- 
nide (acrylonitrile). Orlon is a straight- 
forward polymer of vinyl cyanide. 

A long chain can also be built up by 
a combination of small molecules with the 
elimination of such substances as water or 
ammonia. This is called condensation poly- 
merization. Nylon and Terylene belong to 
this group. Ordinary nylon is made by re- 
acting hexamethylene diamine and adipic 
acid, with elimination of water. Perlon L 
and T, develoned in Germany, are simi- 
lar products. Terylene is made by react- 
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ing ethylene glycol with terephthalic acid. 


Saran is an interpolymer of vinyl chlor- 
ide and vinylidene chloride. Velon be- 
longs to the same family. Polyethylene 
(Alkathene, Polythene) is simply polymer- 
ized ethylene, as its name implies. PeCe 
rayon, a German development, is a prod- 
uct of further chlorination of polyvinyl 
chloride. 

The chemical and physical characteris- 
tics of these various fibers are discussed 
at some length.—W.H.C. 


The Application of Colorless 
Fluorescent Dyes 


E. C. Caspar, J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 66, 
177-81, March, 1950. 


Fluorescent substances have the prop- 
erty of absorbing a part of the light they 
receive and emitting it at other wave- 
lengths. If the exciting radiation lies in 
the ultra-violet range and the fluorescent 
radiation in the visible, then an additional 
luminosity is obtained. This is the case 
with basic dyes such as Auramine O and 
Rhodamine B. 


The colorless fluorescent dyes used in 
connection with bleaching are based on 
the same principle. Most of them are 
derivatives of diaminostilbene disulfonic 
acid. Benziminazole and glyoxaline de- 
rivatives are also advocated. It is not 
known why an organic substance is fluo- 
rescent znd what the determining factor 
in its formula is, but conjugated double 
linkages seem to have some importance. 


These “whitening” agents have had 
considerable success in the bleaching of 
white goods, especially cotton. They have 
their limitations: they are likely to ac- 
centuate defects in badly bleached fab- 
rics, and tend to show up creases and 
chafe marks. They also lose much of their 
effect in artificial light because it con- 
tains little ultra-violet radiation —W.H.C. 


Level Shades on Low Woolens 


Anon., Dyer 103, 335-8, March 24, 1950. 


The production of a level shade on low 
woolens is a formidable difficulty, com- 
pared with the dyeing of worsteds, ke- 
cause a prolonged dyeing operation re- 
sults in a high loss of substance from the 
woolens through flocking. 


There are three stages of dyeing low 
woolens where the dyer may commit er- 
rors: (1) during the process of partly 
decolorizing the animal fiber; (2) while 
re-dyeing the animal fiber in a_ boiling 
bath with acid colors; (3) while filling up 
the cotton warp in a cold bath. 


The writer makes a number of useful 
suggestions for avoiding trouble in these 
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various operations. He prefers sulfoxy- 
late-formaldehyde for stripping purposes, 
but states that the older chrome and sul- 
furic acid strip still has advantages at 
times. He recommends certain acid dyes 
as most suitable for this kind of dyeing, 
and gives instructions for “burl-dyeing” 
the cotton warp with myrabolams and ni- 
trate of iron, a process which he states is 
still in use because the pieces gain in 
weight. He also has suggestions for the 
proper use of cold-dyeing direct dyes.— 
W.H.C. 


Drycleaning Process for Degreas- 
ing Wool 


M. T. Hoffman, Canadian Textile J. 67, 51-3, 
March 31, 1950. 


For more than half a century prog- 
ressive manufacturers have been trying 
to find a method for scouring wool which 
would dispose of the conventional hot 
water treatment with soda ash and soap, 
thus eliminating the damaging effect of 
alkali on wool, and the unavoidable felt- 
ing of the finer grades due to the me- 
chanical action in the medium of hot 
water. 

The “Frozen Wool” process, a truly in- 
genious idea, was one of the most prom- 
ising attempts but lacked ultimate adop- 
tion in practice due to the not quite 
complete removal of grease and vege- 
table matter. Another ingenious proc- 
ess involved the absorption of the oil by 
kaolin and the subsequent disposal of it 
by simple dusting. However, any kaolin 
left in the fibers is likely to cause un- 
even dyeing. 

Various batch machines have been built 
for drycleaning wool, using gasoline or 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, but with very 
limited success due to the high labor cost 
on a noncontinuous operation. 

Recently an ever increasing line of de- 
tergents has been brought out which all 
do a satisfactory job in cutting down on 
alkali and elimination of soap, but still 
cause felting, and also emulsify the lano- 
lin so completely that it cannot be sep- 
arated easily enough. 


Continuous solvent extraction machines 
have been constructed in recent years, but 
each had its disadvantages. An entirely 
new approach to the problem, known as 
the Hoffman-Fiala process, has recently 
been developed and patented by the wri- 
ter. This uses superimposed rollers be- 
tween which the fibers are continuously 
moving along, while sprayed with a non- 
volatile naphtha product called “Fialasol”. 
Repeated tests conducted in textile mills 
have demonstrated that Fialasol gives as 
good results as the volatile chlorinated 
hydrocarbons (e. g., trichlorethylene) and 
there is no fire hazard. 
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The process is described in detail. Its 
advantages over the present continuous 
method, using trichlorethylene, also in- 
clude saving of space, saving of heat (less 
solvent to be distilled), and the use of a 
cheaper solvent. Compared with conven- 
tional scouring methods with soap and 
alkali the new pracess avoids felting and 
damage to the fiber.—W.H.C. 


The Impact of Raindrops on 
Fabrics 


M. Karrholm and G. Karrholm, Textile Ree 


search J. 20, 215-26, April, 1950. 


A study has been made of the pressure- 
time relationships existing during the im- 
pact of waterdrops on fabric surfaces. 
The impact was recorded by a high-speed 
motion-picture camera. Calculations of 
the pressure exerted by the waterdrop, 
the depth of penetration, and the manner 
in which the waterdrop deforms during 
impact are given. The theory described 
gives important principles that could be 
used for the design of water-repellent fab- 
rics. If the fabric surface is plain the 
pores must be small so that the pressure 
required to force water through them will 
be high. An alternative or complemen- 
tary method is to make the fabric surface 
highly compressible (e.g., raised fabrics); 
the pressure exerted by the raindrops will 
be much smaller than in the former case. 
The requirements for the testing of wa- 
ter-repellent fabrics are examined in the 
light of the theoretical and experimental 
results reported herein. 


Use of artificial rain is recommended as 
the most suitable test method for water- 
repellency, since the complicated physical 
course during the impact could hardly be 
simulated in any other way.—W.H.C. 


The Man-Made Fibers: Their In- 
fluence on the Science and Tech- 
nology of Textiles 


A. J. Hall, Textile Mercury and Argus 122, 
514-18, 553-4, March 31 and April 7, 1950. 


The writer states that at the present time 
nylon is “easily the most important syn- 
thetic fiber being made.” He asks: What 
is there about nylon and the other syn- 
thetic fibers which makes them so impor- 
tant? The fibers themselves 
excellent and desirable properties, but 
even more important is the fact that in 
developing them on a commercial scale 
techniques have been introduced 
which have much widened the possibili- 
ties for making newer and perhaps better 
fibers. The outlook for the production of 
man-made fibers is now much broader than 
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it has ever been. It would appear that 
there are practically no limits to what 
might eventually be achieved in this field. 

The successful production of a synthe- 
tic fiber such as nylon has come about 
only by applying to it the most inten- 
sive research and on a scale never before 
equalled or even remotely approached. 
At present, a great deal of research is be- 
ing carried out with a view to modifying 
ordinary nylon fibers to make them better 
suited to the manufacture of different 
types of textile materials. Modification is 
being mainly secured by introducing new 
atomic groupings at stated intervals in 
the long chain molecules and also by the 
introduction of cross links to hold these 
chain molecules more firmly together. 

The writer discusses other synthetics 
also (Terylene, Vinyon, Vinyon N, Orlon, 
Saran, and Polythene) and points out the 
particular properties which each possesses 
which have made them useful in textiles. 
He mentions their employment in the pro- 
duction of bonded or felt-like fabrics; the 
heat treatment which gives them dimen- 
sional stability; and their use in the pro- 
duction of imitation crepes. 

Regarding the dyeing of the synthetic 
fibers, he states that this has given much 
trouble, but out of it has come a much 
greater knowledge of the way in which 
dyes are absorbed by textile fibers gen- 
erally. —W.H.C. 


A New Continuous Dyeing Process 


Anon., Textile Mercury and Argus, 122, 544- 
6, 574, April 7, 1950. 


Claims of a revolutionary kind are made 
for a new method of continuous vat dye- 
ing which was described by G. L. Board- 
man of Standfast Dyers and Printers Ltd., 
at a recent meeting of the Manchester sec- 
tion of the Society of Dyers and Colour- 
ists. The dyeing machine is known as the 
Standfast Metal Machine, since the prin- 
ciple involved is the use of molten metal 
as the medium in which fixation of the 
color occurs. 

The machine consists of an iron vessel, 
which is filled with metal of the fusible 
alloy type, having a melting point of ap- 
proximately 71°C., and maintained in the 
molten state. The machine has two nar- 
row compartments five feet deep, con- 
nected at the bottom where there is a rol- 
ler. The width is 60 inches. The cloth 
passes in open width down one compart- 
ment and up the other; thus there is a 
total passage in the molten metal of a lit- 
tle over ten feet. 

Above the molten metal on the entry 
side is a bottomless stainless steel dyebath 
extending two inches below the surface 
of the metal. When the dye liquor is 
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entered, if floats on the surface of the 
metal. The cloth passes down through 
the dye-bath and immediately into the 
molten metal, where all excess liquor is 
squeezed out by the pressure of the metal, 
which is maintained at a temperature of 
95-105°C. Dyeing takes place during the 
passage through the metal bath. On leav- 
ing the machine the cloth passes into an 
open width soaper where it is oxidized, 
washed and soaped. 

The maximum speed achieved is 120 
yards per minute. It is stated that the 
shades produced are uniform with no dark 
selvages, and of good fastness. Over six 
million yards have already been dyed by 
this method. 

Details for making up the dye-liquor, 
feeding it into the machine, etc., are in- 
cluded, and comparisons are made with 
other continuous methods of dyeing.— 
W.H.C. 


Dyeing and Printing Acetate 
Fabrics 


H. P. Baumann, Canadian Textile J. 67, 
No. 8, 66-8, 70, 72, April 14, 1950. 

This paper starts with a brief history 
of the development of acetate fabrics 
since 1921, and the various attempts to 
dye it with the already existing dyes, 
followed by the introduction of the Iona- 
mines, and by the now generally used 
method of applying dispersions of in- 
soluble dyes. Instructions are given for 
dyeing with this last group. 

There follows a discussion of “gas fad- 
ing” (due to oxides of nitrogen in the 
atmosphere), and the attempts to coun- 
teract it by aftertreatment with various 
substances which are more readily at- 
tacked by the nitric oxide than the dye- 
stuff. 

Direct and acid dyes can be dyed on 
acetate from a solution containing a few 
per cent of acetic or formic acid. The 
fiber swells enough to absorb the dye 
without undue shrinkage. 

Acetate which has been superficially 
saponified has an affinity for direct dyes, 
but it is difficult to obtain level dyeings, 
and this method is used only for dyeing 
dark shades for discharge purposes. 

Recently oil-in-water type pigment 
emulsions have been tried on acetate 
rayons and have given excellent results, 
not only in levelness but also in all- 
round fastness properties. 

In selecting dyestuffs for printing ace- 
tates, much depends upon the construc- 
tion of the fabric and upon the available 
apparatus, especially regarding steaming 
facilities. No class of dyestuffs is com- 
pletely satisfactory for all requirements of 
the trade, so that colors from different 
dyestuff classes are generally selected for 
their particular advantages. 
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In the event that a cottage or con- 
tinuous steamer is available, selection may 
be made from the following groups: (A) 
Dispersed acetate dyes; (B) Acid and 
chrome dyes; (C) Basic dyes. 

For simple aging where no steamer is 
available, the following groups come into 
question: (D) Vat colors; (E) Pigment col- 
ors; (F) Oxidation Blacks. 

Printing formulas for dispersed ace- 
tate dyes, acid, chrome, vat, and pigment 
dyes are given, also directions for dis- 
charge printing, and a brief reference to 
“burn-out printing” with benzoyl perox- 
ide.—W.H.C. 


Color Perception of the Partially 
Color-Blind 


D. B. Judd, Dyer 103, 415, April 7, 1950. 
(from a N.B.S. Technical News Bulletin). 


When a color-blind person describes a 
red object as green, the question arises; 
does he see red, green, or some other 
color? Dr. Judd has pieced together scat- 
tered evidence, combined it with estab- 
lished color theory, and derived a de- 
tailed and precise explanation of the phe- 
nomena of color perception of the par- 
tially color-blind person. 

About two per cent of otherwise nor- 
mal human males have this deficiency 
from birth. Two types of red-green con- 
fusers are known to exist: those who con- 
fuse purplish red with green, and those 
who confuse red with a darker bluish 
green. 

Studies of the various types of color- 
blindness have gradually provided cumu- 
lative data on the color perceptions them- 
selves. Evidence has been obtained from 
men who have one normal eye and one 
which confuses red and green, and from 
those who have acquired color-blindness 
through disease of the eye. The evidence 
all indicates that the color perceptions 
arising from red-green retinal areas are 
limited to black, white, yellow, blue, and 
blends of these. 

The present work provides a quanti- 
tative method for detecting and analyz- 
ing different degrees of color-blindness.— 


W.H.C. 


Microbiological Degradation of 
Cellulose 


G. A. Greathouse, Textile Research J. 20, 


227-38, April, 1950. 


Cellulose-decomposing activity of fungi 
is widely distributed, but not universal 
among all genera or species. The exact 
mechanism of microbiological attack on 
cellulose is not known, even though con- 
siderable information has been accumu- 
lated. 





Cellulose derivatives substituted at var- 
ious positions in the molecule were eval- 
uated for resistance to attack by one of 
the most active cellulolytic fungi—viz., 
Myrothecium verrucaria. Cellulose ace- 
tate, containing 9.3% or more acetyl; cellu- 
lose triacetate; ethylcellulose, 45.8% eth- 
oxy; methylcellulose, degree of substitu- 
tion, 2.0; and 6-cyanoethylcellulose, con- 
taining 1.7 CN groups per anhydroglu- 
cose unit, were found to be completely 
resistant to attack. Cellulose acetate with 
3.4% and 5.1% acetyl, cellulose-6-nitrate, 
and 6-carboxycellulose were only slightly 
resistant. Cellobiose octacetate and pent- 
acetyl glucose were completely resistant 
to the attack of M. verrucaria. These data 
suggest that the resistance of the cellu- 
lose molecule to attack by this fungus can 
be attributed to a chemical blocking of 
one or more of the alcoholic groups. 

Preliminary data on the isolation and 
properties of a cell-free enzyme prepara- 
tion from Myrothecium verrucaria are 
presented. There is still need for a con- 
siderable amount of additional research 
on the enzymes of cellulose-decomposing 
fungi, both as to the nature of the en- 
zymes and their mode of action, as well 
as on their occurrence in various fungi 
at different stages of growth.—W.H.C. 


Measurement and Theory of Ab- 
sorbency of Cotton Fabrics 


E. M. Buras, C. F. 
Kraemer, Textile Research J. 20, 
1950. 

High and uniform absorbency of cotton 
fabrics is a desirable quality in nearly 


Goldthwait, and R. M. 
239-48, April, 


every wet-finishing operation and in many 
finished fabrics; yet absorbency-measuring 
tests which have been employed up to the 
present time are largely inadequate and 
arbitrary. A test method is described here 
which is more suitable in that it meets 
the requirements of wetting the fabric 
quickly from one side while it is under 
pressure and allowing the comparison of 
different fabrics in a readily understand- 
able manner. 

Using a glass filtering funnel to pro- 
vide a wet porous plate and a flowmeter 
for measuring rates, the apparatus is eas- 
ily assembled and calibrated. The test is 
simple and rapid and permits numerical 
evaluation of both rate of absorption and 
total or ultimate absorption, largely inde- 
pendently of apparatus characteristics. The 
separate evaluation of these absorbency 
factors and the elimination of timing pro- 
cedures set this test apart from those 
previously published. The method is read- 
ily adaptable to the investigation of many 
liquid-absorbent relationships. 

Application of the test to the evalua- 
tion of absorbency of purified cotton fab- 
rics has led to a plausible explanation of 
their absorption behavior as being due 
largely to spaces within the fabric rather 
than to absorption characteristics of the 
fiber itself —W.H.C. 


Compressive Shrinkage 
P. V. Seydel, Textile Industries 114, No. 5, 
111-18 (1950). 
The three methods open to the finisher 
for obtaining a shrinkproof cotton fabric 
are (1) chemical treatment of the cotton 


to alter its properties, (2) filling with ma- 
terials such as resins to “set” the yarns 
and fibers, and (3) mechanically forced 
shrinkage to the point where further di- 
mensional change does not occur on wash- 
ing. The latter method, called “compres- 
sive shrinkage”, is today the most widely 
used for cotton and is the main topic of 
this article. 

The writer points out that from the 
practical finisher’s point of view, water 
is a very important ingredient in shrink- 
age, due to its property of swelling the 
cellulose. He states that shrinkage in cloth 
is probably due mainly to three factors: 
deforming and shortening of yarns when 
fibers are swollen, relaxation of tension 
due to difference in plasticity of wet and 
dry cotton, and relaxation of the mechan- 
ical hold of sizing and finishing ingre- 
dients. 

Mechanical “compressive shrinkage,” as 
produced by the Sanforized and Rigmel 
processes, is carried out by bringing the 
previously dampened cloth into contact 
with an expanded surface and holding it 
there while the surface is compressed or 
allowed to relax. In the Sanforized proc- 
ess this surface is a thick blanket; in the 
Rigmel process (used principally in Eng- 
land) the surface is a stretched India rub- 
ber belt. 

The article describes the 
process in much detail, with a diagram 
illustrating the principle of its opera- 
tion. The use of wetting agents is dis- 
cussed, and the effect of various finishing 
materials on the Sanforizing action. The 
A.A.T.C.C. standard test for measuring 
the shrinkage of textiles is quoted from 
the Year Book —W.HC. 


Sanforized 


TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 


@ Over 200 Attend PTI 
Alumni “Cruise” 


Ideal weather helped attract over 200 
members and guests to the 49th Annual 
“Cruise” of the Alumni Association of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute, held 
at the Manufacturers’ Golf & Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa. on June 2. 

The Cruise Committee, headed by Ed- 
win G. Michie of A. Y. Michie and Sons 
Co. consisted of the following: 

Golf—Robert H. Crompton. 

Entertainment—Walter Fancourt, III. 

Tickets and Announcements—Frank L. 
Giese. 


Gifts—Domenic A. Siravo, Kenneth E. 
Booth. 

Publicity—Howard P. Galloway, Ste- 
phen S. Marks, Robert A. Smith. 

J. F. Firth, Jr. took golfing honors, 
garnering both low net and low gross 
to win the Rider-Osborn-Devine Trophy. 
C. C. Baxter and T. Greenwood tied for 
2nd and 3rd low gross, C. B. Wood was 
fourth and P. A. Crompton, fifth. 

Numerous prizes were distributed with 
Jimmy Moran winning the set of clubs. 
Among others, prizes went out to the 
most recent father in the gathering and 
to the member who had traveled farthest 
to reach the “Cruise”. 
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Among the highlights of the day’s ac- 
tivities was the defeat of the PTI Grad- 
uating Class by the faculty in their an- 
nual softball game. (At least that was 
the report at the dinner, amid cries of 
“fix”). A trophy is presented annually to 
the winner of this game in honor of 
the late head of Krout & Fite Co., Nel- 
son Fite, who was killed in an automo- 
bile accident. 

During the annual business meeting 
Howard P. Galloway, Galloway Publish- 
ing Co., was reelected President. The 
following were elected to the other of- 
fices of the PTIAA: 


Ist Vice-President—Edwin G. Michie. 
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2nd Vice-President—Edward G. Haack, 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

3rd ~=Vice-President—Leon 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

Treasurer—W. Lyle Holmes, Jr., Ar- 
chibald Holmes & Sons. 

Secretary—Frank L. Giese, 
phia Textile Institute Faculty. 

William B. Maynard of National Woven 
Label Co. and S. Scott Stewart of the 
Florence Thread Co. were elected to serve 
for three years as directors. Other current 
directors who were not up for reelection 
include Federick M. Rapp, Pacific Mills; 
William A. Popp, Alexander Associates; 
William W. Meyer, Yorkshire Mills; and 
Frederic H. Barth, Industrial Rubber Co. 

Kenneth E. Booth of Booth Knitting 
Mills and Lewis A. Sandler of Textile 
Engineering Co. were elected auditors. 

Honorary Presidents now include Ed- 
ward W. France (Retired), Clarence L. 
Ederer of Ederer, Inc., Bradley C. Algee 
(Deceased), Carl C. Mattman of Stone- 
cutter Mills and Robert A. Smith of 
American Viscose Corp. 

The Honorary Directors include: B. 
Kendall Archer, General Dyestuff Corp.; 
Willis Fleischer; Henry C. Legge and 
Chas. W. Neeld, Jr., Percy A. Legge Co.; 
Harry Lonsdale, Lonsdale Fabrics; Wil- 
liam J. Maurer, F. W. Maurer & Co., De 
Haven Butterworth, Sr.. H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co.; and Robert A. Smith. 


P. Brick, 


Philadel- 


@ Daco Dyestuff Company 
Formed 


The formation of Daco Dyestuffs Com- 
pany, 359 West Broadway, New York 13, 
N. Y., has keen announced by David Cohn, 
head of the new firm. Mr. Cohn has been 
in the dyestuff industry since 1918. His 
son, Burton R. Cohn, who has had five 
years in the industry is associated with 
him. 

The company will carry a complete line 
of colors for all fibers for the printing and 
dyeing trades, it is reported. 


e@ F.LT. Exhibits Summer 
Fabrics 

Nineteen textile firms are represented in 
a composite exhibit of current summer 
fabrics being featured by the Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology, 225 W. 24th St., 
New York, N. Y. The exhibit is part of 
a program of coordination between the 
textile industry and the technological pro- 
gram of the college. 

Tom Lee designed the exhibit which 
will be used as a laboratory. Cuts are 
available in lengths sufficient to enable 
students to learn drapability, handling 
qualities, and fashion possibilities of cur- 
rent fabrics. The plan of the Textile 
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Advisory Committee (of which R. L. Huf- 
fines, Jr. of Burlington Mills is Acting 
Chairman) is to make the laboratory avail- 
able also to representatives of the Fashion 
Industry. 


e Larger Diisopropyl Amine 
Production 

Larger production of diisopropyl amine 
is announced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Division, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation and it is reported 
available for immediate shipment in tank 
car or compartment car lots. Diisopropyl 
amine from the new plant facilities now 
meets exceptionally high standards of 
purity, with a minimum specification of 
98.0 per cent by weight, the company 
States. 


e “Trail Blazers” to Exhibit 
Again 

James J. Doheny, exposition manager 
for the Sixth National Chemical Exposi- 
tion to be held at the Chicago Coliseum 
September 5 to 9, 1950, has announced 
that space has been set aside once more 
for the noncommercial Chemical Trail 
Blazers Exhibit which has been a major 
feature of the show since 1944. 

The Trail Blazers Exhibit is open to any 
new ideas that pertain to chemistry — in- 
ventions, research reports, syntheses, 
processes, products, teaching devices or 
techniques. Each exhibit is in the name of 
the individual or team responsible for 
the underlying research and no commercial 
or advertising exhibit is accepted. The ex- 
position pays the cost of unpacking, mount- 
ing and repacking the exhibit, but the 
exhibitor must pay his own shipping 
charges. The exhibitor need not be present 
in person. 

The chairman of the committee in 
charge of the exhibit is Herbert F. Schwarz, 
c/o Sherwin-Williams Co., Roseland Sta- 
tion, Chicago 28, Illinois, and inquiries 
should be addressed to him directly. 


@ Dr. Hamburger Appointed 
Visiting Professor at LTI 

Dr. Walter J. Hamburger, Director of 
Research and Treasurer of the Fabric Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc. of Boston, an 
expert and consultant in the field of tex- 
tile technology and related areas, has been 
appointed Visiting Professor at Lowell 
Textile Institute by the Board of Trustees. 
President Kenneth R. Fox, in making the 
announcement of the industrial engineer’s 
addition to the faculty, said that Dr. Ham- 
burger would lecture on Fabric Develop- 
ment to Senior and Graduate Students. 


Dr. Hamburger, whose home is in Ded- 
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ham, Massachusetts, was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, from 
which he received his doctorate in 1949. 
He has been associated with many indus- 
trial firms. 

A member of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, The Fiber Society, and a Fel- 
low of the English Textile Institute, Dr. 
Hamburger has also conducted lectures at 
Simmons College. 


@ Solvay Price Increases 

Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation announces an increase 
of ten cents per 100 pounds on soda ash 
and fifteen cents per 100 pounds on chlor- 
ine and caustic soda in all forms to be 
effective July 1, 1950. 

The new schedules f.o.b. maker’s Works 
will be as follows: 

Per 100 Lbs. 

58% Light Soda Ash in bulk, 

carloads 
58% Light Soda Ash in paper 

bags, carloads 
58% Light Soda Ash in bar- 

rels, carloads 
58% Dense Soda Ash in bulk, 

carloads 
58% Dense Soda Ash in pa- 

per bags, carloads........ 
58% Dense Soda Ash in bar- 

rels, carloads 
76% Solid Caustic Soda, 

drums, carloads 
76% Flake, Ground or Pow- 

dered Caustic Soda, in 

drums, carloads 
50% Liquid Caustic Soda, sel- 

ler’s tank cars, basis 76%. . 
50% Liquid Soda, 

Rayon Grade, seller’s tank 


Caustic 


cars, basis 76% 

70-74% Liquid Caustic Soda, 
seller’s tank cars, basis 76% 

70-74% Liquid Caustic Soda, 
Rayon Grade, seller’s tank 
cars, basis 76% 

Liquid Chlorine, single unit 
tank cars 

Liquid Chlorine, multiple 
units, 3 cars (45 tons) or 
more per year to one des- 
tination, contract customer 


Liquid Chlorine, multiple 
units, 2 cars (30 tons) per 
year to one destination, con- 
tact customer only 

Liquid Chlorine, multiple 
units, 1 car (15 tons) 

Liquid Chlorine, multiple 
units, less than 15 tons per 








e@ “Textiles on the March” 
Set for November 


Fifty years of progress will be presented 
in “Textiles On The March”, an educa- 
tional history to be published in Novem- 
ber. This history, comprising many stories 
of individual company histories, is being 
sponsored by textile trade association ex- 
ecutives on behalf of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc. it was announced by A. G. 
Ashcroft, Institute President, and Direc- 
tor of Research and Development of Alex- 
ander Smith and Sons Carpet Co. 

Floyd W. Jefferson, President of Iselin- 
Jefferson Co., cotton goods merchants of 
New York has accepted chairmanship of 
the following sponsoring group: W. Ray 
Bell, Pres., Assn. of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of N. Y.; Irene Blunt, Secretary, 
Nat'l. Federation of Textiles; Roy A. Che- 
ney, Pres., Underwear Institute; Earl Con- 
stantine, Pres., Nat'l. Assn. of Hosiery 
Mfrs; W. P. Fickett, Pres., Textile Fab- 
rics Assn.; Russell T. Fisher, Pres., Nat'l. 
Assn. of Cotton Mfrs.; James L. Fri, Pres., 
Upholstery & Drapery Fabric Mfrs. 
Assn.; Robert Jackson, Exec. Vice Pres., 
Amer. Cotton Mfrs. Inst.; Robert Jack- 
son, Exec. Vice Pres., Amer. Cotton Mfrs. 
Inst.; Alice C. Moore, Pres., Nat'l. Assn. 
of Finishers of Textile Fabrics; Matthew 
O’Brien, Secretary, Rayon Yarn Producers 
Group; and M. A.. Watson, Pres., Carpet 
Institute, Inc. 

The plan for the publication was de- 
veloped by the Institute’s 21st Annual 
Meeting Committee of which Ephraim 
Freedman, Director, Macy’s Bureau of 
Standards, is chairman. Final plans for 
the publication have been completed and 
D. B. MacMaster has resigned as Instit- 
tute Secretary to direct the promotion and 
its publication. 





@® New Stock Lubricant 


A new development in stock lubricants 
for woolens and worsteds, Sulfol 448, has 
been announced by E. F. Houghton & Co., 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 

Sulfol 448 reportedly can be applied 
to any type fiber and is usable over a 
very wide range of applications. 

This nonionic lubricant is said to pro- 
vide stable emulsions not affected by hard 
water or mild acid conditions, thereby 
greatly reducing the danger of insoluble 
lime or metallic soap deposits on the 
stock. 


Other reported advantages of Sulfol 
448 are its moisture-free, nonoxidizing, 
nongumming, nonstaining and noncorro- 
sive properties. It will not turn rancid, 
it is stated, and it contains helpful anti- 
static characteristics. The product is easily 
scoured out and quick, easy, emulsifica- 
tion is possible, the company states. 
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Nylon Size Viscorator 


@ Continuous Nylon Size 
Viscosimeter 


A compact, in-the-line, indicating vis- 
cosity meter has been developed for ny- 
lon size service by the Fischer & Porter 
Company, County Line Road, Hatboro, 
Pa. The instrument is installed at eye- 
level directly in the size line, and is said 
to afford an instantaneous and continu- 
ous check on the size viscosity. Accurate 
measurement and control of size viscosity 
during throwing operation assures bet- 
ter quality control and actually provides 
savings in size consumption, the company 
states. 

The Nylon Size Viscorator is available 
in indicating and in remote recording- 
controlling instruments. Copies of Bul- 
letin A-12C-2 describing the use of this 
instrument may be obtained by writing 
to the Fischer & Porter Company. 


@ <A.L.C.A. Meets in French 
Lick 


The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Leather Chemists Association 
was held from Wednesday, May 3\st, 
through Friday noon, June 2nd, at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. On Tuesday, May 30th, the vari- 
ous technical committees of the Associa- 
tion met. 

In addition to the scheduled committee 
meeting, four full technical sessions were 
held during the two and one-half days of 
the meeting. (Morning and afternoon 
sessions on Wednesday and morning ses- 
sions on Thursday and Friday.) A sym- 
posium on stream pollution, held Wednes- 
day evening. 

A full schedule of papers was arranged 
to include economics of the leather in- 
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dustry and anticipated future changes in 
hides and sole leather tanning. The dis- 
tribution of salt in hides and skins, and a 
study of collagen came under discussion. 
In addition to vegetable tannages, there 
were papers on the mechanism of various 
mineral tanning processes, resin type tan- 
nages and the influence of metaphosphate 
on tan absorption. Papers on the pasting 
of leather are included, as well as reports 
on statistical and analytical procedures. 

The annual American Leather Chemists 
Golf Tournament was held on Thursday 
afternoon at the Hill Course. The annual 
banquet (informal) was held Thursday 
evening, at which time the Alsop Award 
was made. Golf prizes were distributed 
after the banquet in the lounge. The 
Ladies Committee initiated a get-together 
luncheon on Wednesday, which included 
a bridge and golf tournament. 


@ Quaker Appoints Bennett 


The Quaker Chemical Products Cor- 
poration of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania 
has appointed Oliver Bennett as technical 
sales representative to the textile wet proc- 
essing industry of Georgia and Alabama. 
Mr. Bennett has for many years been as- 
sociated with wet finishing in the south. 


@ Daugherty Heads Calgon 
Research 


Dr. Thomas H. Daugherty, assistant 
director of research for Calgon, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has been named director of 
research succeeding Dr. Everett P. Part- 
ridge, who has been appointed director 
of Hall Laboratories, Inc., an associated 
firm in the Hagan Corporation group. 

D. J. Erikson, Hagan president, an- 
nounced that Dr. Daugherty will be in 
immediate charge of research and devel- 
opment projects. 

Dr. Daugherty received the B. S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in 1929, and the 
Ph. D. degree in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in February, 1934. 
He joined Hall Laboratories, Inc., in June, 
1934. 


e U.S. Testing Installs 
Electron Microscope 


The United States Testing Company, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has announced the 
installation of an electron microscope with 
resolving power far greater than that of 
any light microscope due to the difference 
in wavelength between electrons and light. 
The company states that it will now be 
possible to resolve specimens having dia- 
meters of less than one-half the wave- 
length of light. 
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The electron microscope has proved its 
worth in studies of particle size and struc- 
ture, plastics, textiles, colloidal particles, 
crystals, viruses and bacteria, and many 
other fields, it is stated, and it has been 
responsible for many technological de- 
velopments through its revelations. 

Quotations for this work are made for 
each specific problem. 

The Microscopy Department of the 
United States Testing Company, Inc., in- 
cluding the electron microscope, is under 
the direction of Arthur Coe, a leading 
authority in light microscopy, who has 
received special training in electron mi- 
croscopy. 


e DCAT Nominating 
Committee Appointed 


Harold C. Green (L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc.), Chairman of the Drug, Chemical 
and Allied Trades Section, New York 
Board of Trade (DCAT), has announced 
the appointment of the following Nomi- 
nating Committee: Robert B. Magnus 
(Vice President of Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc.) Chairman; Harold M. Alt- 
shul (President of Ketchum & Co., Inc.); 
Carle M. Bigelow (Manager of the Phar- 
maceutical Dent., Calco Chemical Division 
of the American Cyanamid Co.); Fred J. 
Stock (Vice President of Charles Pfizer 
& Co.); Lloyd I. Volckening (President 
of The Ivers-Lee Co.). Charles P. Walker, 
Jr., Vice-Chairman of the DCAT, and Mr. 
Green will be ex-officio members of the 
committee. 

It is the duty of this committee to pre- 
pare a slate of the new Executive Com- 
mittee which will be presented for elec- 
tion at the 60th Annual Meeting of the 
DCAT to be held at Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, September 22 and 23. 


@ Mizell Named Manager 


Louis R. Mizell has been named Man- 
ager of the Textile Processing Division of 
Harris Research Laboratories, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This division has been en- 
gaged in the development of improved 
processing techniques, and operates both 
in the mill and at the laboratory. 


@ Waldron Acquires MMW 
Interests 


The John Waldron Corporation, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has acquired the busi- 
ness of the Meadows Machine Works of 
South Kearney, N. J. Both concerns have 
been engaged in the manufacture of ma- 
chines used in the converting of paper, 
textiles, and plastics, and the products of 
both are used for web processing opera- 
tions. 
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The John Waldron Corporation, one of 
the oldest and largest builders of such 
machines and equipment, has been in busi- 
ness since 1827, and is responsible for nu- 
merous major developments in high speed 
web converting operations. Among the 
more recent of these developments have 
been the introduction of the Waldron 
“Microjet”, “Syncroset”, “Diatron” and 
“Aut-O-Lac” Coating Machines, the Wal- 
dron “Heliofast” Textile Printing Ma- 
chine and new types of embossing, lami- 
nating, and plastic treating and film ex- 
truding machines. Converting equipment 
of the Waldron heavy duty type is used 
where wide goods must be processed at 
speeds up to 1000 ft. per minute. 

The Meadows Machine Works produced 
a packaged line of coating, embossing, 
laminating and similar equipment, spe- 
cifically designed and built for the medium 
duty types of operations. This type of 
equipment is reported in demand for 
small converting plants and for special 
processing operations in larger plants 
where the heavier duty equipment may 
not be required. Both companies have 
manufactured Reverse Roll Coaters un- 
der the Waldron patents for a number of 
years and the present combination is said 
to enlarge the line of designs available 
for special work. 

As a result of these negotiations the 
John Waldron Corporation has acquired 
all patents, drawings and good will of 
Meadows Machine Works. William J. 
Cullen, founder and general manager of 
Meadows Machine Works has joined the 
Waldron organization in an official ca- 
pacity. According to B. R. Newcomb, pres- 
ident and general manager of the Waldron 
Corporation, this new combination will 
enable Waldron and its new Meadows 
Machine Division to provide, for all types 
of converting plants, a complete line of 
web processing machinery. 

Meadows machines will now be built 
in the Waldron plant at New Brunswick 
and the Waldron research, engineering 
and laboratory facilities will be available 
for anyone interested in either the Wal- 
dron or Meadows types of machines. 


@ 11 Join Nopco 15-year Club 


In a ceremony at the Harrison, N. J. 
home office and plant, 11 new members, 
representing the “Class of ’50,” have join- 
ed the “Nopco 15-Year Club”, it was an- 
nounced by Charles P. Gulick, Chairman 
of the Board, Nopco Chemical Company. 

The “induction,” an annual ceremony 
attended by all employees who have been 
with the firm 15 years or longer, marked 
the 11th anniversary of the group, which 
now boasts 155 members ranging from 15 
to 43 years service, or 22% of all per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Gulick, in welcoming the newcom- 
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ers, expressed his gratitude for their loy- 
alty, and awarded each with a gold service 
pin, plus an extra (or third) week’s va- 
cation each year, beginning this summer. 
The group comprises James Hunt, Frank 
Todd, Charles Bishov, Arthur Woodward, 
John Herrold, Ruth Knapp, Frank Chad- 
wick, Joseph Connell, Peter Kramer, Mich- 
ael Tango and John Forman. 

Highlight of the meeting was the pres- 
entation of gold watches, emblematic of 
25 years service, to Michael Mischak and 
Charles Hargrove, and a jet crystal desk 
set to Dr. Chas. I. Post, Asst. V.P., for 
the same anniversary. 

Mr. Gulick, founder of the business, 
tops the list of Club members, having 
reached the 43rd milestone. G. Daniel 
Davis, V.P., ranks second among the of- 
ficers in point of service (34 years), fol- 
lowed by Albert A. Vetter, Secretary (31 
years), Ralph Wechsler, Tresaurer (29), 
Thomas A. Printon, President (28), Perc 
S. Brown, V.P. and George H. Faux, Asst. 
Secretary, with 23 years each. 


e “Textile Topics” in Print 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc., 40 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. has compiled Volume 
XV of “Textile Topics”. The volume is 
devoted to the reports and conclusions 
reached by the group of American textile 
school deans, who made a 1500 mile tour 
in England last Fall. The tour took in 
every important British textile school and 
many of the important textile producing 
centers. 

The “Topics” are a series of radio broad- 
casts presented by J. W. Valentine Co., 
Inc. 

Stations carrying “Textile Topics” and 
times of broadcasts follow: 

WAPI Birmingham, Ala. 
Sunday. 

WAGA Atlanta, Ga. 6:25 PM Saturday. 

WGAC Augusta, Ga. 6:55 PM Friday. 

WIS Columbia, S. C. 6:45 PM Saturday. 

WPTF Raleigh, N. C. 7:30 PM Mon- 


10:10 AM 


day. 

WBT Charlotte, N. C. 6:15 PM Satur- 
day. 

WFBC Greenville, S. C. 7:40 PM Friday. 

WSFA Montgomery, Ala. 12:10 PM 
Sunday. 


@ Staudt Transferred 


Ambrose W. Staudt, manager of the 
Market Research Section of the Du Pont 
Company's Trade Analysis Division since 
June 1, last year, has been transferred 
to the Rayon Department. He will re- 
port to the management of the Planning 
Division and will be engaged in market 
research studies. 

Mr. Staudt has been with Du Pont 
since 1928. 
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@ Mellon Institute Research 
Programs Summarized 

The Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., in a general summary of 
the contents of the 37th Annual Report 
of its Director, Dr. E. R. Weidlein, to the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute, has 
covered its research programs and results 
for 1949-50. The full report is expected 
later in the summer. 

Among the wealth of material in the 
summary are several paragraphs on the 
personnel, fellowships and _ publications 
of the Institute; its new research advan- 
tages; pure science research programs; 
and investigations on continued fellow- 
ships. Excerpts from the last-named cate- 
gory follow: 

New Treatments for Woolen Fabrics. 
Several years ago the fellowship of the 
Albany Felt Co. discovered a new shrink- 
proofing process for wool. This treatment 
has reached full application in the pro- 
duction of baseball-uniform flannel and 
is entering the fields of knit goods and 
other all-wool fabrics. The fellowship 
has recently developed an effective mil- 
dew-resistant treatment for wool. 

Improving Nylon Yarns. Changes in 
the nylon industry have led to diversifi- 
cation in the fellowship research of the 
Grove Silk Co. The desirability of using 
oils with antistatic properties on nylon 
yarns has been demonstrated. The prac- 
ticability of the throwster employing poly- 
methacrylic acid in the single-end sizing 
of weaving yarns has also been estab- 
lished. In the scouring of nylon lace 
good results have been obtained with al- 
kaline solutions of proteins, e.g., sodium 
caseinate. 

Garment Filling Materials. This fellow- 
ship was established by the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Department of 
the Army, to investigate fibrous battings 
as replacements for down and feather 
types of insulation in arctic clothing and 
other cold-climate equipage. Various tex- 
tile materials and batt-forming proced- 
ures have been studied. The specific ar- 
rangement of the fibers to take axial com- 
pressive loads offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for achieving outstanding com- 
pression resistance, and a new process for 
controlling and definitely orienting fibers 
in the direction of the compressive force 
is most promising. 

New Synthetic Organic Chemicals and 
Their Utility. The multiple fellowship on 
organic synthesis, whose donor is the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., has 
followed the pattern of previous years— 
the development of new products and the 
exploitation of their industrial uses. Some 
150 compounds were prepared for fur- 
ther study in diverse fields. Pilot-plant 
quantities of di-2-ethylhexyl sulfide, di- 
ethyl propanediol, dimethyl “Cellosolve” 
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maleate, 6-methyl uracil, several alkyl- 
glycidyl ethers and hydroxyisopropyl gly- 
oxalidine were produced for critical eval- 
uation by industry. Isoamyl alcohol (3- 
methyl butanol), a pharmaceutical inter- 
mediate, was synthesized. Substituted 
amines were prepared for study as textile 
softeners and to prevent the gas fading 
of acetate dyestuffs. 

Free-flowing salts of 2,4-D acid, com- 
pletely soluble in hard water, have been 
made by combining the sequestering ac- 
tion of citric acid with the solubilizing 
effect of isopropyl amine. Catalytic 
amounts of aluminum sulfate effectively 
prevent the discoloration of ‘“Cellosize”- 
glyoxal films while they accelerate the 
insolubilization of some of these films 
in textile- and paper-treating applications. 
Investigations have been carried out on 
solvents to facilitate the formulation of 
economical and efficient combinations for 
the lacquer industry. A study of diluents 
and formulation techniques shows prom- 
ise of evolving hydraulic brake fluids 
which fulfill the requirements of the 
heavy-duty type fluid. Research has pro- 
ceeded toward simplifying the prepara- 
tion of dispersion coatings based on vinyl 
resins. 

The Growing Silicone Industry. For 
eleven years the chemistry of organosili- 
con compounds has been under research by 
the multiple fellowship sustained by the 
Corning Glass Works in cooperation with 
the Dow Corning Corp. 

The past year has brought notable ad- 
vances. The physical properties of the 
rubber-like silicone or “Silastic” have been 
bettered. Silicone treatments for water- 
proofing textiles have been devised. A 
treated paper is extremely water-repellent 
and resists the adhesion of pressure-sensi- 
tive tapes, rubber and many other mate- 
rials. Improvements have been accom- 
plished in silicone lubricants for both 
high and low temperatures. A new line 
of silicone intermediates for resins and 
paints has been developed. 


@ Three OBSW Staff 
Members Promoted 


Daniel R. McIver, President of the 
Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc., West 
Warwick, R. I., has announced the promo- 
tion of three staff members—Allen H. 
Howland, Lawrence D. Mailloux and Gor- 
don P. Andrew—to the Board of Direc- 
tors and to the office of Vice President. 

Allen H. Howland has been made Vice 
President in charge of production. He 
came to the Company in 1945 after his 
discharge from the U. S. Navy. He was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1942 
and is a member of the Alvha Delta Phi 
Fraternity. 
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Lawrence D. Mailloux, promoted to 
Vice President in charge of Sales, came to 
the Company in 1945 after his discharge 
from the U. S. Army Air Corps. Mr. Mail- 
loux was graduated from Providence Col- 
lege in 1928. He is a member of the 
AMSTEL. 

Gordon P. Andrew, who has been with 
the Company since 1929 as a member of 
the Chemical and Research Staff, has been 
made Vice President in charge of Tech- 
nical Service. Mr. Andrew was graduated 
from the Bradford Durfee Textile Insti- 
tute in 1925 and was made a member of 
Phi Psi Fraternity. He also is a member 
of the A.A.T.C.C. 


e New “Tag” Sales 
Representatives 


The Tagliabue Instruments Division of 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Corpo- 
ration has announced the appointment of 
the following Weston district sales rep- 
resentatives who are now, in addition, 
handling the Tag line: 

C. L. Huffman, Russell F. Clark Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; C. W. Stafford, the C. 
B. Fall Company, St. Louis; E. F. Schim- 
bor, Herman E. Held, San Francisco; R. 
C. Staub, the Beedle Equipment Company, 
Cincinnati; G. O. Miller, Schiefer Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Syracuse; T. J. Cun- 
erty, Powerlite Devices, Ltd., Toronto; A. 
R. Hough Company, Knoxville; Edward 
S. Sievers, Los Angeles; T. S$. Cawthorne 
Company, Detroit; Eicher & Co., Seattle; 
Ward Engineering Co., Inc., Orlando and 
Jacksonville; W. J. Keller, New Orleans; 
and W. H. Dittman, Cowperthwait & 
Brodhead, Boston. 

In the Colorado territory, the Peterson 
Company of Denver handles sales of 
chemical and industrial thermometers, hy- 
drometers and moisture meters; while 
Burson Sales, Inc., also of Denver, han- 
dles Celectray pyrometers and the mechan- 
ical line of Tag temperature and pressure 
indicating, recording and controlling in- 
struments and dial indicating thermo- 
meters. 


@ 12 Countries to Exhibit 
Textiles at Trade Fair 


Textiles from more than a dozen coun- 
tries can be examined, compared and 
bought by buyers attending the First 
United States International Trade Fair 
next August 7 through 20 in Chicago. 

Among groups showing textiles are: 
The Danish Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Copenhagen, Dehnert & Jan- 
sen N. V. of Rotterdam; J. & J. Minnis 
of London; Filande e Tessiture Costa of 
Genoa, Italy; the Chamber of Commerce 
of Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
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slavia; Royal Egyptian Government; 
Leidsche Textielfabrieken of Leiden, Hol- 
land; Manifatture Cotoniere Meridionali 
of Naples, Italy; H. G. Twilley, Ltd. of 
Stamford, England; Weverij “de Tunte” 
N. V. of Winterswijk, Netherlands; In- 
terterra N. V. of The Hague, Netherlands; 
and Ferdinand Poeschl of Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Ebeltoft Tricotagefabrik of Den- 
mark; and Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd. of England. 

Others include: Grenaa Dampvaeveri, 
De forenede Textilfabriker i Aalborg, 
Dansk Plyds & Mobelstof Fabrik and 
A/S Morgensen & Dessaus Vaeverier, all 
from Denmark; Courtaulds, Ltd. of Lon- 
don; Warner & Sons, Ltd. of London; 
Ministerio de Estado of Havana, Cuba; 
and Universal Limited, Inc. of New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. 

Turkey will show a variety of tex- 
tiles with exhibits of silk, cotton, wool 
and linen yard goods, as well as gold and 
silver threaded upholstery fabrics. Raw 
cotton, silk and mohair from the Ankara 
goat will also be shown by Turkey. 

Textile machinery from Orgryteverken 
AB of Goteborg, Sweden, as well as knit- 
ting pins from Norsk Vinsel Industry of 
Lillestrom, Norway will also be among 
the exhibits. 


@ Lewis Honored by TSC 


Dean M. Lewis, secretary-treasurer of 
Colonial Piece Dye Works, Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J., was recently honored by 
the Textile Square Club on his reelection 
for a second term to the presidency of 
the Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers’ As- 
sociation of America, Inc. 

Tribute to Mr. Lewis for his quality- 
mindedness was paid by leading people 
in the market including: Herman Good- 
man, of Hego Fabrics, speaking for the 
Textile Distributors’ Institute; Paul J. 
Luck, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., and chairman of the New 
York Section, American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists; Miss Irene 
Blunt, secretary of National Federation of 
Textiles, and Ephraim Freedman, head 
of Macy’s Bureau of Standards. He was 
introduced by Howard J. Fletcher, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the dyers’ as- 
sociation. 

Approximately 100 attended the event 
in the rooms of the N. Y. Masonic Club. 


@ Commonwealth’s Pridham 
Retires 


On June 1, after 40 years of success- 
ful and continuous service with his com- 
pany, ill health brought about the re- 
tirement of O. W. Pridham, Treasurer of 
the Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 
of New York. 
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Edwin R. Bartlett 


@ Bartlett Re-Elected 


E. R. Bartlett, president, Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company was re-elected to 
the Board of the National Industrial 
Conference Board for a term of one year 
at the 34th Annual Meeting held May 
18, 1950 in New York, N. Y. 


@ ist Baccalaureate 
Commencement at New 
Bedford 


New Bedford Textile Institute 
ferred their first degrees of Bachelor of 
Science on 42 members of the 1950 
graduating class marking the 50th annual 
commencement exercises held in the Clar- 
ence A. Cook Auditorium on June 2, 
1950. 

Following the invocation by Rev. Jos- 
eph W. Merchant of the Interchurch 
Council, John A. Shea, Chairman of the 
board of trustees, opened the exercises 
by introducing Institute President George 
Walker, who was to confer the degrees. 
Prof. Francis Tripp, Head, Dept. of 
Chemistry presented the 33 candidates 
for degrees of Bachelor of Science in 
Textile Chemistry to President Walker 
in the first ceremony. In a second cere- 
mony, Prof. John E. Foster, Head, Dept. 
of Engineering, presented seven candi- 
dates for Bachelor of Science in Textile 
Engineering and two for Bachelor of 
Science in Machine Design upon whom 
President Walker also bestowed degrees. 

In addition, 30 diplomas were awarded 
by Philip Manchester, Sr., a trustee, to 
students who had completed three year 
courses. Mr. Manchester also awarded 
certificates to six women who had com- 
pleted the requirements of a special two 
year course for Textile Technologists. 

Among the special features of the 
program was the presentation of several 
scholarship awards. Thomas C. J. Holt 
received the Samuel Holt Design Award 
for proficiency in Textile Design from 
Trustee Dennis J. Murphy. Samuel Helf- 
and accepted the Phi Psi Award for ex- 


con- 
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cellence in scholarship and leadership 
from Walter J. Klubowicz, president of 
Beta Chapter, Phi Psi Fraternity. The 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Medal went to Walter P. Witte, 
a textile engineering diploma graduate 
from Argentina, who received his honor 
from Roland M. Place, general manager, 
New Bedford Division, Hoosac Mills Cor- 
poration. 

The undergraduate honors went to 
Arthur V. Swaye who accepted the Wil- 
liam E. Hatch Key from Trustee Gustave 
La Marche and to Winthrop S. Baker 
who received the $100 Everett H. Hinck- 
ley Scholarship of the New Bedford Tex- 
tile Institute Club of New York from 
Joseph J. Crowley, Treasurer of the club. 
To the outstanding evening student, An- 
tonio Borges, President Walker presented 
the Hon. Samuel Ross Memorial Medal. 

The baccalaureate address was given 
by Dean Francis M. Rogers, The Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University. 

Following brief remarks to the grad- 
uates by President Walker, Right Rev- 
erend John F. McKeon, P. R. of St. Law- 
rence Church pronounced benediction to 
close the exercises. 

On the day preceding the baccalau- 
reate exercises, representatives of the 
graduates presented three reading lamps 
to the Institute Library. 


@ Med! Joins Quaker Staff 


Robert C. Medl has joined the staff of 
the Quaker Chemical Products Corpora- 
tion at Conshohocken, Pa., as technical 
director. He was previously vice-presi- 
dent and technical director of the Mc- 
Cormack-Medl Corporation, Camden, N. 
3. 

Earlier, he was 
Western Electric 
twelve years with the Hercules Powder 
Company. 


associated with the 
Company and _ for 


°. Du Pont Personnel Shifts 


Dr. John M. Herndon, assistant man- 
ager of the Chambers Works, Deepwater 
Point, N. J., has been named director of 
manufacture of the Du Pont Company’s 
Organic Chemicals Department. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Samuel Lenher, former direc- 
tor of manufacture of the Organic Chem- 
icals Department, who has become the 
department’s new assistant general man- 
ager. 

Dr. Lenher was appointed to succeed 
Dr. William Kirk, who is retiring at the 
end of the year. Dr. Kirk will continue 
in the department until January 1, how- 
ever, as advisor to the general manager, 
John F. Daley. 
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Group Which Attended the Fifth Birthday Celebration, Textile Chemical Division of Dexter 
Chemical Corp., at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 


@® Dexter Division Celebrates 
Anniversary 


Dexter Chemical Corp., celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of their Textile Chem- 
ical Division in Boston, May 26, with a 
dinner party held at the Hotel Vendome. 
The affair was attended by company of- 
ficials, representatives and _ seventy-five 
executives from mills and finishing con- 
cerns in the New England area. Welcome 
was extended to the gathering by Joseph 
B. Evans, Director of Sales, Sidney Edel- 
stein, Technical Director and Azel W. 
Mack, in charge of the company’s Boston 
office. The response to this birthday get- 
to-gether was so gratifying, according to 
Mr. Evans, that plans will ke’ made to 
arrange for similar anniversary parties 
in other sections of the country. 


@ Process for Crimping 
Natural Fibers 


A new process called “Textralizing,” 
by which straight natural fibers used in 
textiles can be permanently crimped on 
a commercial basis, at low operating cost, 
has been developed by the Research and 
Development Division of Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Company, Yonkers 
1, N. Y. Details of the new process were 
made known by Maitland L. Griggs, Vice 
President and Treasurer of the Company. 

Among the advantages claimed are 
greater fabric bulk and resilience, in- 
creased wear resistance, and reduced ma- 
terial and manufacturing costs. It is also 
said to offer improved hand or “feel” 
and to make possible entirely new fabric 
effects. While development work so far 
has been concentrated primarily on wool, 
experiments reportedly have shown that 
Textralizing offers many possibilities in 
the modification of other natural fibers 
and also of reducing yarn weight without 
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loss of cover, hand and wear. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Griggs said that the new process, for 
which patent application has been made, 
should prove of great significance to all 
phases of the textile industry and that 
Alexander Smith therefore plans to li- 
cense other manufacturers who want to 
use it. 

Development of the new process is 
said to have stemmed from laboratory 
experiments which determined the fact 
that the character and degree of crimp or 
waviness in textile fibers are highly im- 
portant in ease of processing and quality 
of the finished cloth. 


@ New Company to Market 
Stainless Tanks 


Formation of Stainless Products Cor- 
poration, a New York corporation, to 
market tanks of stainless steel and allied 
metals on a worldwide basis, has been 
announced. 

E. S. Heinsohn, president of Stainless 
Products Corporation, Portersville, (But- 
ler County), Penna., formerly the Stain- 
less Welding and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, said the new sales company will 
sell and service the entire production of 
his factory. 

John D. Allen of Belding, Mich., is 
president of the new sales company, G. 
Fred Colvin of New York is vice presi- 
dent and A. C. Colvin, also of New 
York, is general manager. All three for- 
merly were executives and Allen and A. 
C. Colvin were also directors of Metal 
Glass Products Company of Michigan. 

Headquarters, showroom, export and 
eastern region offices of Stainless Prod- 
ucts Corporation have been opened in 
the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. Midwest regional offices 
are in Detroit. District offices are located 
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in Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. Still others will 
be opened in Boston, Buffalo, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver and 
Los Angeles, it is reported. Exclusive 
sales agencies are being established in 
principal world business centers. 

Present production of Stainless Prod- 
ucts includes tanks from 30 to 20,000 
gallons, liquid and bulk transportation 
and dairy tanks, single shell and jack- 
eted tanks, pressure vessels and auxil- 
iary equipment. Long established in the 
dairy industry, the manufacturer now al- 
so is producing stainless steel, monel, 
inconel, aluminum and other alloy prod- 
ucts for more than 35 industries includ- 
ing textiles, soaps, dyes, plastics, and 
solvents. 





@ Lixate Brine Cuts Salt 
Consumption 


Use of Lixate brine instead of dry salt 
as an exhausting agent has reportedly en- 
abled Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc., Hick- 
ory, N. C. to reduce salt consumption by 
approximately 12 percent, according to 
John L. Lyerly, plant manager, and at 
the same time to eliminate streaking, ir- 
regular shades and spotting. 

The saving in salt is said to spring from 
the fact that a gallon of saturated Lixate 
brine, which contains 2.65 pounds of salt 
in solution, is equivalent to 3 pounds of 
dry salt as an exhausting agent in the 
dye bath. 

In addition to this use of Lixate brine 
is reported to produce more uniform re- 
sults in dyeing because it simplifies the 
job of maintaining formulas. Since the 
brine disperses immediately and evenly 
throughout the bath, its use eliminates 
streaks, spots and whitened edges, it is 
stated. When dry salt is added to the 
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bath, areas of concentrated brine are 
created around the grains of salt, and 
these drive excessive quantities of dye 
into the fabrics. 

At the Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc. Lix- 
ate brine is made automatically from rock 
salt in a Lixator. An engineering develop- 
ment of the International Salt Company, 
Inc., the Lixator consists of a rock salt 
storage hopper and a tank wherein the 
salt is dissolved. the brine filtered, and 
then collected in a brine chamber. Rock 
salt fills the tank from the hopper above 
it. Water enters this tank near the top 
and, as it flows down, it dissolves the 
rock salt. At a certain point in the tank 
the brine becomes saturated; the remain- 
ing rock salt then acts as a filter, which 
completely removes every trace of sus- 
pended matter. As a result, when the 
brine reaches the collection chamber, it 
is both saturated and crystal clear. From 
there it goes to a brine storage tank and 
is piped to the dye baths and also to a 
zeolite water softener, where it is used 
to regenerate the zeolite. 

Successful operation of the Lixator 
is said to depend upon the precise ap- 
plication of various principles of phy- 
sical chemistry governing the dissolving 
of salt. 

Because the Lixator produces brine au- 
tomatically, it saves the time formerly 
spent in hauling dry salt through the 
plant and dumping it into the vats by 
hand, as well as saving the salt that is 
generally spilled during such repeated 
handlings, it is stated. 

Lixate units are designed in a variety 
of sizes. The installation at the Elliott 
Knitting Mills, Inc. reportedly produces 
75 gallons of saturated, self-filtered brine 
per hour. 


@ Questionnaire Aids 
Analysis 


Step by step recording of necessary in- 
formation required for proper analysis 
of dextrine and starch product problems 
is made possible with a new question- 
naire adopted by Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

Though the variations of dextrines and 
starch blends available for industrial uses 
are infinite, their working qualities can 
be detailed and the starch product ad- 
justed to provide accurate operation in 
technical applications, it is stated. Con- 
sequently, correct data can narrow the 
selection of starch or dextrine to a fine 
point resulting in higher standards of 
performance, lower costs and the saving 
of precious time. 

According to the Morningstar Labora- 
tory announcement, their “Dextrine & 
Starch Product Operation Data Sheet” 
for recording and transmitting such prob- 
lem information has already aided many 
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industrial firms in the quick solution of 
fabricating, sizing, coating and adhesive 
problems. 

Readers desiring a copy may write di- 
rect to Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 630 West 
51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. or 1770 
Canalport Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


@ Monsanto Price 
Reductions 


A price reduction of.3 to 5 cents a 
pound on four of Monsanto Chemical 
Company’s nonionic surface active agents 
was announced last month. 

Sterox SE and SK, both 100 per cent 
active, are now 31 cents a pound in tank 
car quantities. Sterox No. 5 and No. 6, 
their respective 85 per cent active prod- 
ucts, are 27 cents a pound. Correspond- 
ing decreases on smaller lots also went 
into effect. 

Both Sterox SE and SK are clear pale 
yellow liquids stable in hard water and 
in acid or alkaline solutions. They are 
said to be compatible with “builders” 
such as phosphates or carbonates, and 
with anionic and cationic type deter- 
gents, both soaps and synthetics. Chem- 
ically, the products are polyoxythylene 
thioethers. 

Sterox SE and Sterox No. 5 are de- 
signed for use where maximum solubil- 
ity and clarity of solution are desired in 
applications requiring a high degree of 
surface activity or detersive action over 
a wide range of concentrations and tem- 
peratures in hard or soft water. 

Sterox SK and Sterox No. 6 are used 
for their very fast wetting action, good 
emulsifying properties and high level of 
detergency. Technical bulletins detailing 
the properties and uses of the four prod- 
ucts are available. Write to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


@ Flame-Resistance to 
Cellulosic Materials 


Development of a new product which 
is said to give lasting flame-resistance to 
cellulosic materials of all types has been 
announced by the Titanium Division of 
National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. When treatment is 
properly applied, appearance, tensile 
strength and “feel” are not affected and 
the fabric will withstand repeated laun- 
dering, drycleaning and weathering, the 
company states. Exposure to the acid 
sours and alkalies used in commercial 
and industrial laundries reportedly does 
not affect its lasting flame-resistant quali- 
ties in a fabric. 

The new product, called “Titanox”- 
FR, is a titanium organic compound, 
though other materials are added to les- 
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sen afterglow and improve stability. The 
material will be marketed as a solution. 

The new process utilizing ‘“Titanox”- 
FA will reportedly treat successfully light- 
weight curtain materials, as well as drap- 


ery and upholstery materials, broad- 
cloth, flannel, duck, yarns and other 
cellulosic materials. The treatment is 


said to increase the weight of the fabric 
about 15 percent. It is said to be too com- 
plicated for use in home or laundering 
establishments, however. 

Flame applied to the treated fabrics 
results in a char area only in the heated 
portion, it is stated, and the material will 
not support a flame or show a flare-up on 
a brushed napped and pile fabric such 
as chenille or plush. 

The product will be manufactured in 
the Sayreville, N. J. plant of National 
Lead Company’s Titanium Division, where 
facilities for this purpose have been con- 
structed. Sales will be handled by the 
Titanium Pigment Corporation of Na: 
tional Lead Company. 


@ Will Corporation Catalog 6 


Will Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
distributor of laboratory equipment and 
supplies, have announced the publication 
of their new Catalog 6, containing more 
than 12,000 items and sizes on 902 pages 
and with 3500 wood engravings. 

Descriptions are reported factual and 
complete with obsolete items eliminated 
and more than 2500 new ones added. 
Arrangement is alphabetical with run- 
ning headlines on each page. Particular 
stress is laid on readability and ease in 
locating any wanted item. Prices are cur- 
rent. Those interested in securing copies 
should write, on business letterhead, to 
Will Corporation, dept. DY, Rochester 3, 
New York. 


@ TRI Announces Six 


Fellowships 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., of 
Princeton, New Jersey, has announced 


that the following have been granted 
Research Fellowships for the forthcom- 
ing academic year: 

George M. Bryant, Anniston, Alabama, 
M.S. Institute of Textile Technology, 
1950. 

Kenneth H. Cram, Ottawa, 
B.E. McGill University, 1947. 

William G. Hammerle, Hamilton, Ohio, 
B.S. California Institute of Technology, 
1947. 

Robert A. Martin, Hawthorne, New 
Jersey, B.S. Rutgers University, 1950. 

William P. Riemen, Madison, Wiscon: 
sin, B.S. University of Wisconsin, 1950. 

Donald L. Underwood, Racine, Wis- 
consin, B.S. Wheaton College, 1950. 


Canada, 
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@ Correction 


In a recent news item covering the 
catalogue issued by Reading Scientific 
Company relative to their textile dye- 
house and laboratory supplies, the in- 
correct address for the Company was 
given. 

The correct address is: Reading Scien- 
tific Company, 13th and Pike Sts., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


@ AATT Contest Winner 


The American Association of Textile 
Technologists has declared M. Lakshmin- 
arayaniah as winner of its technical pa- 
pers contest. 

The title of Mr. Lakshminarayaniah’s 
paper is “The Application of Cellulose 
Ethers to Textiles on a Laboratory Scale.” 

This contest was established to en- 
courage upper classmen and graduate 
students of textile schools to so organize 
their individual work beyond normal 
curriculum that they would be able to 
do some original investigation. 

An award was made at the Annual 
Commencement Exercises of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute on June 5. 


@ A-H to Continue Sales of 
Starches, Gums, Sizings 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. will continue 
to participate in the sale of their textiles, 
starches, gums and sizings under a non- 
exclusive selling arrangement with Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., to which 
sales have been transferred, as noted in 
the May 1 issue of ADR. 


@ Hercules Personnel 
Transfers 


Two transfers of personnel have been 
announced by the Cellulose Products De- 
partment of Hercules Powder Company. 
Robert E. Steeper will move from the 
Hopewell, Virginia plant to Wilmington, 
Delaware where he will work on sales 
development of new cellulose products. 
Harold Jenkins will join the Cellulose 
Products development group at Hopewell, 
moving there from the Hercules Experi- 
ment Station, near Wilmington. 

Mr. Steeper joined Hercules in 1942. 
He worked at the Sunflower Ordnance 
Works and at the Radford Ordnance 
Works, both of which Hercules operated 
for the government during World War 
II, before his assignment to the Hope- 
well plant in 1946. 

Mr. Jenkins joined Hercules in 1947. 
He has been working in the Naval Stores 
Division at the Experiment Station. 
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@ Pneumatic Liquid Level 
Transmitter 


A new liquid level pneumatic trans- 
mitter will shortly be introduced by Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Wayne and Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 

The new transmitter, using buoyant 
force on a partly immersed cylinder, is 
said to require neither purges nor liquid 
seals. It reportedly can be operated for 
long periods with practically no main- 
tenance and its sensitivity is one part in 
14,000 with a reproducibility of plus or 
minus one per cent of full scale. Vibra- 
tions will not affect operation, level can 
be measured in practically any tank or 
container, and the pressure ratings make 
the unit suitable for most applications, 
it is stated. It is said to have extremely 
close control. 

The new device is designed for differ- 
ences of level ranging from 14 to 120 
inches, for liquids of specific 
gravities and viscosities, and at working 
pressures as high as 600 pounds per 
square inch temperature up to 450°F. 


various 


@ Formulations for Surface 
Coatings 

American Cyanamid- Company has an- 
nounced the first seven of a new series 
of technical bulletins devoted exclusively 
to data on suggested formulations for 
various types of surface coatings. 

A separate bulletin, punched for con- 
venient binding, is devoted to each of 
these subjects: low-bake furniture finishes, 
baking undercoats, washing machine 
enamels, refrigerator enamels, heat-re- 
sistant enamels, white applicance enam- 
els, and metal furniture enamels. Based 
on extensive research and evaluation in 
the Company’s Stamford, Connecticut 
Laboratories, each bulletin contains a 
suggested formulation, an analysis of the 
finish when so formulated, recommended 
application procedures, and data on film 
properties. 

Copies of any or all of these seven 
bulletins may be obtained from Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Coating Resins 
Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


@ RIS Lists German 
Dyestuffs 


Research Information Service, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., has issued 
their research information service bulle- 
tin (No. 46) on dyestuffs listing German 
processes for manufacture from the files 
of IG. Farbenindustrie A.G. The six- 
teen page bulletin includes report num- 








bers, PB numbers and current 
prices. 

RIS is reported to have manufacturing 
processes for all dyestuffs and pigments— 
naphthols, color bases, triphenylmethanes, 
alizarines and vats, sulfurs, azos, novelty 
dyes and luminescent colors—and also 
manufacturing processes for the desired 


titles, 


intermediates. 


@e Kaufman Named to Hall 
Post 


Charles E. Kaufman, assistant direc- 
tor of research of Hall Laboratories, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has keen named director of 
research succeeding Dr. Everett P. Part- 
ridge, whose appointment as director of 
Hall Laboratories was recently announced. 

Mr. Kaufman joined Hall Laboratories 
as a research engineer in 1936. He be- 
came a research group head in 1941, 
and assistant director of research in Janu- 
ary, 1949. 


@ New Monsanto 
Appointments 


Edward W. Gamble, Jr., textile chem- 
icals director of the Merrimac Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, has an- 
nounced four new appointments. 

Richard M. England of Barrington, R. 
I. is the new textile chemical sales rep- 
resentative in southern New England. 
He joins Monsanto after service as su- 
perintendent of Dodgeville, Mass. Fin- 
ishing Company. He is a member of the 
AA TX. 

Francis K. Burr of Danvers, Mass., 
newly appointed technical service man- 
ager, has been with Monsanto since 1936. 
He is also a member of the A.A.T.C.C. 

Robert N. Foster of Charlotte, N. C. 
succeeds Mr. Burr as manager of the de- 
partment’s Charlotte office and John T. 
Rose of Leaksville, N. C. joins the textile 
chemicals sales staff. Mr. Foster joined 
Monsanto’s Phosphate Division in 1926. 
Mr. Rose, who has been assigned to the 
Charlotte office staff, was formerly with 
Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C. 

All appointments are effective immed- 
iately. 





OBITUARY 





GEORGE E. FRICK 


EORGE E. FRICK, General Super- 
intendent of Lowell  Bleachery 
South, Griffin, Georgia, died on March 
4, 1950. Prior to going to Griffin he 
was connected for many years with Yates 
Bleachery, Flintstone, Georgia. 
Mr. Frick had been a member of the 
A.A.T.C.C. since 1925. 
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for Sandoz has for 


There's a phrase used in the national 
advertising of The Shelton Looms 
which should be significant to any dyer. 

In speaking of the “Matched Kleer- 
sheen Colors” of its upholstery pile 
fabrics, The Shelton Looms refers to 
the “rich flowing colors of uniform 
intensity”. 


This phrase is also a compliment to 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto * Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 


Wiehe head with Titles Mae 
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Sandoz dvestuffs. 
many years supplied this fine house 
with colors of uniform characteristics 


in handling and service. 


A green such as that shown in the 
illustration is not the easiest to make 
fast. Mills requiring such shades will 
find new efficiency in processing and 
assurance of light fastness by using the 
VAN 


(ee., 61 DAM 


STREET, 


=~" 
SH ON LG y 


following level-dyeing Sandoz colors: 


BRILLIANT 
ALIZARINE LIGHT BLUE 3F Pat. 
and XYLENE FAST YELLOW 2GP 

in combination. 

And for any chrome, acid or direct 
dyes ... or auxiliary chemicals . .. and 
for both natural and synthetic fibres... 
be guided by these successful “color 
achievements . 
NEW N. Y. 


YORK 13, 
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PERMANENT AGELESS DURABLE 


Stainless Batch Cans 


Cap. Gal. Dia. In. Height In. Lockseamed All-Welded 


10 13% $22.50 $27.00 
15 27.00 33.00 
20 30.00 39.00 
25 37.50 45.00 
30 45.00 51.00 
40 225, 57.00 57.00 
50 y 63.00 63.00 
75 ) 75.00 75.00 


SPECIFICATIONS: Type 304 Stainless Steel, heavy gauge and polished, 
double lockseamed and soldered or all-welded and blended on the inside 
with inside bottom corner rounded. Aluminized handles and steel rings 
Ground top edge and bottom edge. Top edge curled and wired. Bottom 
ring softbrazed or tackwelded to can. Covers and special equipment 
built to order. 


Seamless Stainless Steel Dyehouse Ware. Ask for Price List. 


READING SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


13th & Pike Streets Reading, Penna. 
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AQUAKAL «77 


A SYNTHETIC 
AMINE 
DETERGENT 


REPLACES soap or portion of your 

Soap—for SCOURING piece goods, 

Cotton, Wool, Rayon, Acetate or 
Nylon. 


pers 


Brighter colors due to the 


PENETRATING and LEVELING 


_qualities. 
. 


Excellent for Soaping 

Vats — not affected 

by hard water. 
* 


HYDROXY HAND CREAM—for the operators handling 
nylon to keep their hands smooth. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


427 MOYER ST. 


@ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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7 ? ) 
Manufacturers | 


Dyestuffs & CKistsall Specialties 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


) 
3240 GRACE AVENUE, BRONX © NEW YORK 67 


y 


| ? years’ experience in the 
—- manufacture of Chemica] 
Specialties, Dyestuffs and 


More than forty 


a 
ony 


P “ 
s : 
me 


-” - ‘ Dyewoods for the Textile 
Branches: and Allied Trades, 


PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO 
GLOVERSVILLE @ MONTREAL 











Serving the textile printing, finishing and 
dyeing industry with a complete range of 
quality detergents, finishes, printing gums, 
penetrants, softeners and specialties. Complete | 
analytical and practical laboratory facilities. 


Tex-Chem Company 
20-21 Wagaraw Road 
Fairlawn, N. J. 
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VANCIDES 


The Fungicides and Bactericides that 
are SAFE to use 


they’re... 


NON-TOXIC 
NON-IRRITATING 
STABLE * NON-VOLATILE 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 





230 Park Ave. 


R. ya VANDERBILT Co., INC. New York 17, New York 


IT’S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





Rae gat aaa 2 Try the 
KIER BOILING <_ Se New Self Emulsifiable 
BOILING OFF ae eee WOOL LUBRICANT 


\ scours |} = WOOLOIL-642 
® Odorless and cannot turn rancid (Mineral Oil 


_DESIZING eo 4 Base), 


BLEACHING % ® Gives a white emulsion — therefore cannot stain. 
| ) * Is hygroscopic — stock dyed yarns regain from 
1 to LYA%. 
| 

e Economical — scours out readily — anti-static. 












SEND FOR 


SAMPLES RICHMOND goon ogay 


INFORMATION OIL SOAP AND 456 Fourth Ave 


° N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


So. Office 617 CHEMICAL 


Johnston Bldg. Cable Address 


Charlotte, N. C. COMPANY Godtreyarn 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE INC. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 
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PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS © FINISHES 


nth 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ¢ 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendents 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 


POSITION WANTED—Dyer Chemist, graduate of 
Textile College B. S. Techn. Two years mill experience 
in dyeing of hosiery yarns, wool, synthetics, cotton. Test- 
ing materials research seeks progressive position. Write 
Box No. 862. 





POSITION WANTED—Wide research background, 
finishes and dyes etc., Manufacturers’ representative well 
qualified. Write Box No. 863. 

TOP TEXTILE COLORIST—CHEMIST (GRAD.) 
PLANT MANAGER available for screen or machine 
textile print works. 20 years successful experience match- 
ing shades for application and discharge printing with 
Vats, Rapidogen, Indigosols, Acetate, Acid, Basic, Direct 
and Aridye colors, on silks, rayons, acetates and cotton 
materials, having had complete charge of color shop, print 
floor and finishing departments. Excellent producer, will 
locate anywhere. Write Box No. 829. 





POSITION WANTED—Capable manager with dyeing 
experience in woven, tricot knit, and narrow fabrics de- 
sires position in dyeing or related field. College graduate. 
Married. Write Box No. 855. 





POSITION WAN TED—Finisher for men’s and women’s 
wear, woolens, worsteds, gabardines and mixed fibers. 


Capable of taking complete charge. Write Box No. 868. 











DYER WANTED—New modern plant in North Caro- 
lina has opening for a dyer with experience, on Viscose 
and Acetate piece goods. State age, education, experience, 
and salary desired. Write Box No. 817. 
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COLORIST — TEXTILE CHEMIST: Eastern New 
York dyestuff manufacturer has opening for textile school 
graduate preferably with 3-5 years’ mill experience. Stand- 
ardization and development work in dye applications. 
Position is on the supervisory staff with opportunity for 
advancement. Salary $4,500-$6,000, depending on quali- 
fications. Write Box No. 866. 





experience as laboratory technician, dyeing all types of 
fabrics, desires position as box or jig dyer. Well versed in 
quality control, research and development work with all 
types of dyestuffs. Write Box No. 867. 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE CHEMIST, M.S. 9 


years’ practical textile mill experience; 6 years in super- 





visory capacity. 7 years research and development of 
chemicals and technical service work. Patents. 
Desires responsible position with textile chemical or dye- 
stuff manufacturer. Write Box No. 870. 





POSITION WANTED: Assistant Dyer-Textile Chem- 
ist, plant and laboratory experience in piece goods mill 
and skein dye house. Familiar with most classes of dyes, 
finishes and fabrics. B.S. in Chemistry, plus degree from 
Textile College. Married, Age 26. Write Box No. 871. 








POSITION WANTED: Colorist ; Laboratory technician ; 
20 years’ experience. Wants job of second-hand in dye- 
house of small modern woolen mill. Available, two weeks 


notice. Write Box No. 869. 





WANTED: Superintendent—Dyehouse, Acetate, Rayon, 
Nylon—Paterson area. Thorough knowledge dyeing and 
man—executive 


finishing operations. Good production 


ability. State age, experience, salary. Reply to Box No. 872. 





WANTED: Plant Chemist—Trouble Shooter—Dyehouse, 
Paterson area. Thorough experience dyeing and finishing 
problems. Experience nylon necessary. Bright future for 
aggressive man. State experience, age, salary, etc. Reply 
to Box No. 873. 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e 





WANTED — BY DYESTUFF MANUFACTURER 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE familiar with application 
of DYESTUFFS. Must be willing to travel. Can work 
himself into Executive position. Give complete details 
regarding educational background, experience and salary 
desired. Write Box No. 874. 





POSITION OPEN — DYESTUFF LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN AND COLOR MATCHER. EXPERI- 
ENCED IN TESTING, STANDARDIZATION OF 
COLOR AND KNOWLEDGE OF DYE ON ALL 
FIBERS. Write Box No. 875. 





POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, graduate Tex- 
tile school. Eight years’ experience in dyeing, printing, 
finishing on rayon, cotton and acetate. (Latter two years 
Head Chemist). Metropolitan area or New Jersey pre- 
ferred. Write Box No. 876. 





WANTED—Yarn Dyer (preferably with package dye- 
ing experience) to take charge of second shift. State 
qualifications, past experience, and salary expected. Appli- 
cations strictly confidential. Write: Paul D’Amour, Mid- 
West Processors, Inc., 500 N. 3rd Street, Libertyville, 
Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED—FExperienced dyer on nylon, 
acetate, viscose on jiggs and box machines, also yarn and 
narrow cotton fabric dyeing. Lowell Textile Institute 
graduate in textile chemistry and coloring, experience in 
large dyestuff company laboratory. 26 years old, single at 
present employed. Desires position with good future. Write 


Box No. 877. 





POSITION WANTED—TEXTILE CHEMIST, post- 
graduate training in organic chemistry, dyes and colori- 
metry. Extensive experience in nationally known dyeing 
and finishing mills, print works and chemical companies. 
Specialized experience in textile auxiliaries and resin fin- 
ishes, including several years demonstration and sales. 
Research and development, new finishes and processes; 
sales correspondence; technical liaison; laboratory and 
plant supervision. Desire permanent position where this 
experience can be utilized. Write Box No. 878. 


CLASSIFIED! 





CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


YOR 


CHEMICAL CO. 
625 LAWRENCE STREET 


LOWELL -- 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Have you ordered this handsome Binder 





ONLY 


$3.50 


POSTPAID 





for your American 


ag DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER. 


It opens flat for easy refer- 
ence. 


Please send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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IN BLEACHERIES 
AND DYE HOUSES 


That Stays White 


‘hite Enamel d 
Prufcoat BX nto either the 
not ye light con i 


absence ° 


high gloss 


Holds in presence 


— even 
of acids 
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ttected - 
U pongest caustics 


and bleaches 





imperme- 
Vole ally ,oistu ee 


Retards the growth 
of fungus 






on woo d, 
masonry ~~ 
hen moist 














e 
metal, 
even W 





Write today for fully descriptive 
catalog about Prufcoat BX White 
Enamel — The Liquid Plastic that 
STOPS CORROSION and STAYS 
WHITE. Address: Prufcoat Labora- 
tories, Inc., 63 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge 42, Massachusetts. 


ally 
3 STAYS =WHITE: 
ay GW 


any 


Proof against Acids, Alkalies, Oil, Water 
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Whether for fashion or industry, 
your yarns or fabrics will win 
greater favor, give greater 
service ... and cost you less 
when they’re processed with 
Laurel soaps, oils, finishes. 


Scientifically developed, 







laboratory- and mill-test- 


Greater efficiency 
of LAUREL 

soaps, oils, finishes 
keeps your wet 
processing costs 
down — 


ed, these quality Laurel 
wet processing agents are 
pure, uniform, depend- 
able. Only top grade raw 
materials are used. Since 
1909, important wet pro- 
cessors have found Laurel 
processing agents yield 
smoother, more efficient pro- 
duction, more salable finished 
products. Take advantage of 
Laurel’s wet processing exper- 


ence. Write or call the Laurel Tech- 


nicians for recommendations. 












Laurel Synthetic 
Detergents * Laurel 
Hydrosol + Laurel 
Wool Oils «+ Hydro- 
cop * 3B Softener 
Laurel Rayon Oils 
Laurel Nynit C 
Laurel Hosiery 
Finishes 


textile 
| ame) ee SS 


LAUREL SOAP 


— Warehouses : 

Paterson, N. J 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


2601 E. TIOGA STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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Welded, reinforced construction gives Blick- 
man small ware extra durability to with- 
stand hard daily use in the busy dyehouse. 
For sizes and specifications send for our 
small ware circular. 





STAINLESS STEEL PAILS 
Built to take a beating. Welded 
construction for extra strength. 
Round corners for easy, thorough 
cleaning. Made of #18 gauge 
stainless steel for corrosion re- 
sistance. Ears are formed under 
rolled rim of the pail and trans- 
mit part of the load to the rim. 
Capacity to 20 quarts. Write for 
Bulletin 7028. 


STAINLESS STEEL BUCKETS 
Easy to clean. For extra strength 
quarter inch thick reinforcing 
bands are welded at top and 
bottom. Handles of 12 inch di- 
ameter mild steel rod are welded 
to upper reinforcing band. Round 
corner bottom speeds cleaning. 
Built of heavy gauge stainless 
steel. Capacity to 100 gallons. 
Send for Bulletin 7029. 





STAINLESS STEEL DIPPERS 
Made to withstand rough handling. Hemispherical 
bowl of #16 gauge 18-8 stainless steel with #16 
gauge stainless tapered handle-socket welded on. 
Capacities 1 pint to 4 quarts. Handle of 4 quart size 
reinforced. Send for Bulletin 7030. 










Write for 
further 


STAG CULV MIN weesswcen, 05: | 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye 


boxes, linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks 
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NOW...fast, precise 
polarographic analysis 


by new 
Electro - Chemograph 


Designed for rapid, accurate polarographic ana- 
lysis, the new L&N Type E Electro-chemograph 
features one piece console design incorporating a 
built in Speedomax Recorder. The instrument auto- 
matically plots diffusion current as a function of 
voltage and is convenient for both research and 
industrial process control. 


Operation is fast and convenient. All controls 
are centralized on one panel. The instrument has 
four degrees of damping, and has eleven current 
ranges handling 0 to 100 microamperes. There are 
three polarizing voltage ranges: 0 to —2. —1 to 

3 and +1 to —1 volts. Any of these ranges can 
be reversed to cover both anodic and cathodic 
polarization. The equipment is shielded against 
electrical pickup. and is not affected by vibration. 
Normally it is supplied for a-c operation, but it can 
be supplied for use with batteries. 

Further information is available in Folder 
E-90(1). Write Leeds & Northrup Co., 4965 Stenton 
Ave.. Phila. 44, Penna. 







LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


““FASUTING INSTRUMENTS + TELEMETERS - AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
Irl. Ad. EM9-90(1d) 





LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, ‘°° STENTON AVE., PHILA. PA. 
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.-. used for quality 
control, develop- 
ment and testing 
of products and 
processes 


Laboratory 


In the modern, new laboratory recently constructed 
by the Riegel Textile Corp., Atlas Launder-Ometers and 
Fade-Ometers make constant quality control possible by 
providing accurate washing and color fastness data on 
samples of fabrics being run through production lines. 


As part of the research program inaugurated by Riegel 
officials, these Atlas-Ometers help also to provide complete 
information on each new fabric while it is still in the 
developmental stage as well as to maintain the high standard 
of quality in daily production. In this manner, Riegel avoids 
costly trial and error methods still practiced in some textile 
plants today. 

Technicians at this laboratory conduct washing tests of 
the A. A. T. C. C. in the Launder-Ometer to determine 
the fabric’s resistance to shrinking, its color fastness, and 
resistance to washing and mechanical action. The Fade- 

Ometer is used to obtain factual data regarding 
the degree of fading reg- 
istered on the sample by sun- 
light, temperature, and 
humidity. The Atlas cycle 
timer unit can be set to dupli- 
cate any test at any time. 


New research model Launder- 
Ometers with capacities ranging 
from 20 pint jars to 6 half-gallon 
containers are now available as 
part of the complete line of stand- 
ard Launder-Ometers. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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SURE AS HOOTING... 


TRITON X-100 


speeds your processing 


from gray fo finish 
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TRITON is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


BLEACHING 


FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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Send for Technical Service Bulletin #203-100.2 u: 
complete information, including how to use Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., U. S. Vanadium weed Unit. . 
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“The Dye Salesman Turned Purple 


THE DYE-HOUSE superintendent was talking. He told the 
dye salesman, “Something’s wrong with that last order of 
dye you people sent us. We got a streaky batch of yard 
goods.” 


THE DYE SALESMAN looked at the young 
superintendent and then at the chemist. 
“You sure it was the dye? Maybe...” 


The superintendent said, “Yes, we're sure. We followed our 
usual procedure exactly. Same amount of dye. Same pro- 
portion of phosphate in the dye bath. . .” 


“BEGGING YOUR PARDON,” the chemist broke 
in, “did you say ‘phosphate’ or did you say 
‘Calgon*’?” 





“Well,” the superintendent explained, “you 
were off sick, and the phosphate salesman 
said we could use his stuff just like Calgon. It was cheaper, 
too. So I figured a penny saved is a...” 


THAT’S WHEN the dye salesman turned 


purple. Bright purple. 
HAGAN 
HALL 
BUROMIN 
CALGON 


“But it don’t figure,” he said. You're 
paying three dollars a pound for this 
dye—the very best obtainable. Why 
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HAGAN CORPORATION 
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gamble streaky batches, stripping and re-dying — against 
pennies!” 

“WHAT HE MEANS,” the chemist explained to the superin- 
tendent, “is that Calgon is more than just another phosphate. 
Calgon is your best insurance for obtaining level dyeing. 
Calgon is refined, is uniform and produces identical results 
every time. Why make things more difficult when such 
insurance is available to you?” 

The young superintendent groaned. “But I 
placed a full order for phosphate!” 

“AND THE PURCHASING AGENT cut it way 
down,” the chemist answered, “ordered just 
enough to tide you over till you had a chance 
to check it.” 

The young superintendent said, “Seems like 
I made a pretty expensive substitution.” 
“CHALK IT UP to experience,” the chemist replied. “Now 





you know why there’s nothing like Calgon.” 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


calgon, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Precision-built Benninger dyehouse machinery, known 
around the world for clear, bright colors and exact 
matches of shade, is now available at Butterworth—at 
a price that is competitive in the American market. 


Check these outstanding features of the Benninger 

Dye Jig: 

(1) Automatic reversing and stopping device with 
self-acting passage counter. Cloth running speed 
is practically constant. 


(2) Squeezing device for extraction of fabric before 
removal from jig. 


(3) Oscillating balance expanding device to insure 
creaseless runs on any kind of cloth. 


(4) Adjustable constant cloth tension to insure even 
dyeing. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 





Closed hood of stainless steel reduces steam consump- 
tion, prevents oxidation of the cloth selvage and 
eliminates fogging of the dyehouse. Enclosure easily 
removable for feeding and unloading. Open type 
construction also available. 


The Benninger Dye Jig is made in the following 
standard useful widths: 5114”, 63” and 75”. For use 
on cotton, silk or synthetic fibres, staple or mixed 
fabrics. Service and parts readily available through 
Butterworth engineers. 


Write for full details. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. — 40 Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. 
1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH 
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PFIZER AMMONIUM 
GLUCONATE TECHNICAL 


Vat soluble ester printing pastes catalyzed 
with PFIZER AMMONIUM GLUCONATE 
technical give brighter, sharper, clearer 
prints with stronger color values because 
this new acid-forming catalyst: 


1. makes more stable pastes, 


2. inhibits dulling action of metallic 
ions by its sequestering action. 


Ammonium Gluconate is a stable, non-toxic, 
free-flowing and non-corrosive salt which 
can be incorporated into printing pastes 
without difficulty. It is marketed as a dry, 
odorless, readily soluble powder which de- 
composes upon steaming to yield an efficient 
non-volatile acidic medium. 

Recent experimental work indicates that 
Ammonium Gluconate can be used as a 
catalyst for urea-formaldehyde resins. 





A C | D TECHNICAL 


Where a mild, non-toxic, non-volatile acid 
is recommended for other acidic-type, dye- 
stuff printing pastes, PFIZER GLUCONIC 
ACID technical is suggested. This odorless, 
non-corrosive acid is strong enough to form 
clear, bright and sharp colors, yet mild 
enough to avoid injury to the fabric. Like 
its ammonium salt, it also acts as an efficient 
sequestering agent for metallic contami- 
nants. Used in the preparation and appli- 
cation of acid colloid resins, Gluconic Acid 
develops no odor and requires no after-wash. 


For Technical Bulletin No. 6, samples 
and prices of both products, write today 
to: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing 
Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y.; 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 
Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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‘ Manufacturing Chemtshs 
for Crver 100 Years 
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indigo on wool, linen, silk, 


vat colors on cotton, 


and rayon —in general stripping work on cotton 


and rayon — your best bet is Vatrolite. 


VATROLITE DOES NOT DUST... . Granular 


character — it’s easy to handle. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH .. . Kept dry, it 


retains full power over longer periods. . . 


DECOMPOSES SLOWLY IN DYEBATH ... 


Regular, even results. 


UNIFORM .. . Strict manufacturing control for 
top performance. 


Remember these two important points! 
Vatrolite is a better reducing agent. It’s made 
only by Royce. 


¢. 
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